








What will $160 buy 
you that $50 won't? 
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You can’t go wrong buying 
either of these cameras. 

They both deliver big, beau- 
tiful color prints in 60 seconds. 

So why pay all that extra 
money for the one on the left? 

Why? Sit back and listen. 

It has a superb Zeiss Ikon 
single-window range- and view- 
finder that automatically cor- 
rects for parallax and field size. 





It has a transistorized shutter 
that lets you make black-and- 
white pictures indoors without 
flash, and even make perfect time 
exposures up to 10 seconds, auto- 
matically. 

If youadd special Polaroidcam- 
era accessories, you can create 
beautiful portraits and close-ups. 

The expensive model has a 
sharp triplet lens. Two exposure 


ranges for color, two for black- 
and-white. An all-metal body 
with brushed chrome finish. 
And a flashgun. 

All in all, it’s the finest auto- 
matic camera Polaroid has ever 
produced. 

$160 model? $50 model? As 
we said, you can’t go wrong. 

Not buying either one—that’s 
where you could go wrong. 

POLAROID® 
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Popular Science 
tested 11 leading 


olor TV sets. 


V TEST SCORECARD 











HOW THE SETS COMPARE: THE PS COLOR-T 
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Popular Science states, ‘All 11 sets displayed a pleasing color picture, but the Magnavox con- 
sistently produced the most lifelike flesh tones plus most natural-looking background colors.” 


Magnavox 
tested best. 
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GETS THE 


BIG MONEY 


HOME OFFICE 
Nic. Mall at 8th 
Mpls., Minn 






MIDWEST 
FEDERAL 


in the Heart of America 
pays 


4% DIVIDENDS 


Dividends mailed every 6 mos, 


5) 





Nationally known, 
MIDWEST FEDERAL is 
The BiG Name for 
strength and safety. 
Founded 1891. 188,000 
customers in 50 states 
and 23 foreign coun- 
tries. Sound, conserva- 
tive management, S18 
million more in reserves than required, 
$470 million in assets. Many accounts 
over $100,000. Mail accounts receive 
special attention; send check or money 
order. 





Harold W Greenwood Jr 
Preadent 


| MIDWEST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
| Nicollet Mall at 8th * Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 
| | Please send tree 240. page book “Master Plan for 
| Financial Security.” 

ASTI Pan 
| franca 
| Please open 54% Account ($1000 minimum) | suey | 

. 

| Joint ] Individual Trust —--}| 
! Name(s) 
| Adare 
oh —___. ——— = 
State i Zip —s 
| Funds enclosed in amount of $ 
| Social Security Number = — 
| Please send additional intormation 


Represented by Peat Marwick Mitchell & Co 
Certified Public Accountants 


TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, March 27 

DREAM HOUSE (ABC, 8:30-9 p.m.).° Spec- 
tator gamesmen who have become bored 
with all those other competitions can 
turn to the latest TV giveaway and watch 
some lucky participant win a furnished 
$40,000 house. A daytime version of the 
show will begin Monday, April 1, at 1 
p.m. Premiére. 


Friday, March 29 

HARLEM GLOBETROTTERS (CBS, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.). The clown prince of basketball, 
Meadowlark Lemon, leads his team against 
the Washington Gencrals in one more dis- 
play of the Trotters’ court comedy. 

HALLMARK HALL OF FAME (NBC, 9:30-11 
p.m.). James Daly, Kim Hunter and Den- 
nis King star in Henry Denker’s “Give 
Us Barabbas,” a story of the condemned 
thief who was chosen to be freed instead 
of Jesus. Repeat. 


Saturday. March 30 
ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, S- 
6:30 p.m.). The Sebring Twelve-Hour 
Grand Prix of Endurance and the 
N.C.A.A. Swimming Championships from 
Dartmouth College. 


Sunday, March 31 

NBC EXPERIMENT IN TELEVISION (NBC, 
4:30-5:30 p.m.). An elderly couple worries 
because they have no heir for their one 
cherished possession in “To Wally Pan- 
toni We Leave a Credenza.” 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC YOUNG PEO- 
PLE‘S CONCERTS (CBS, 4:30-5:30 p.m.). In 
the third concert for the season, Leonard 
Bernstein presents three new young so- 
loists: a 14-year-old cellist, Lawrence Fos- 
ter, and 17-year-old identical twins Mar- 
tin and Steven Vann in a piano duet. 

THE 21ST CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.,). 
“Can We Live to be 100?" is an examina- 
tion of advances in medical science that 
promise to prolong life. 


Tuesday, April 2 
PETULA (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). A musical spe- 
cial with Petula Clark and her guest 
Harry Belafonte. 


Check local listings for dates and 
times of these NET and Sports Network 
specials: 

YOUR DOLLAR'S WORTH. Examination of 
that seasonal topic, “Taxes and Loop- 
holes.” Internal Revenue Commissioner 
Sheldon Cohen and a battery of econ- 
omists, politicians, lawyers, tax experts, 
auditors and plain old taxpayers offer ad- 
vice on filing returns. 

CITIES OF THE WORLD. NET embarks on 
a series of tours of five famous cities. 
First stop: “Mary McCarthy's Paris,” 
where the novelist points out not only 
landmarks but also the problems of living 
and working in the City of Light. 

NET PLAYHOUSE (shown on Fridays). A 
British version of Dr. Knock, French Dram- 
atist Jules Romains’ good-natured spoof 
of the medical profession, which has be- 
come a modern French classic. 

NET JOURNAL (shown on Mondays). 
“Men Against Cancer” follows leading 
British scientists and doctors from micro- 


All times E.S.T. 


scope to computer to weekly seminar in 
their search for a cure for the disease 
now responsible for one in every five 
deaths. : 

JESSE OWENS RETURNS TO BERLIN (Sports 
Network). Recollection of the dramatic 
1936 Olympics and its sullen host Hitler, 
as U.S. Negro Trackman Owens wins four 
gold medals. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


PORTRAIT OF A QUEEN is part dear-diary 
journal and part dusty political imbro- 
glios, but mostly a record of a woman 
who also happened to be Queen Victoria. 
Dorothy Tutin wears the role like a tiara, 
moving from a spoiled child of power to 
a yielding, sensuous wife to a desolate 
widow with the fatigue of existence in 
her voice. 

PLAZA SUITE. If hotel walls had ears— 
and Neil Simon’s comic prowess—they 
might tell tales as mirth-provoking as 
these three one-act plays. Directed by 
Mike Nichols, Suite manages to exercise 
the funny bone while keeping a sym- 
pathetic finger on the human pulse. 

THE PRICE. Arthur Miller again walks 
the treadmill of filial duties and familial 
guilts as two brothers (Pat Hingle and Ar- 
thur Kennedy) meet in the attic of their 
former home to evaluate the monetary 
price of their possessions and the existen- 
tial cost of their choices. 

JOE EGG. Peter Nichols takes audacious 
risks in his play about a couple with a 
spastic child, putting an innately tragic sit- 
uation through vaudevillian turns. Albert 
Finney and Zena Walker make the transi- 
tions between clowning and enduring with 
skill and taste. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. British Playwright Tom Stoppard 
has chosen Hamlet's scapegoats to get 
across his metaphysical message regarding 
the futility of many lives and the tnevita- 
bility of death. He is well served by the 
adept acting of Brian Murray and John 
Wood and the dynamic direction of Der- 
ek Goldby. 

THE APA has three offerings thus far 
this season: Pantagleize. a fantastic farce 
by the Belgian Michel de Ghelderode; 
Exit the King, lonesco’s stark philosoph- 
ical play about death; and The Show Off, 
George Kelly’s soft-spoken domestic dra- 
ma of 1924. They make a bright dramat- 
ic palette. 


RECORDS 
Jazz ’ 

Today's bestselling records are often 
those that swing between the unexpected 
melodies and compelling beat of pure 
jazz, and the smooth, sweet, familiar har- 
monies of pop. Some recent successful 
hybrids: 

WES MONTGOMERY: A DAY IN THE LIFE 
(A & M). Long a top jazz guitarist, Mont- 
gomery acquired new status and a wider 
audience with his first jazz-pop success, 
California Dreaming. Once more, with ar- 
rangements by Don Sebesky, Wes has 
toned down his improvisations and tuned 
up a fleet of strings to accompany his stan- 
dard rhythm section of piano, bass and 
drums. The result is a polished, gently 
swinging kind of music with a particular- 
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ly polite but still identifiable Montgomery | 
guitar. 

JIMMY SMITH: I'M MOVIN’ ON (Blue 
Note). A peerless organist, Smith deftly 
fingers and foots his way through some 
of the smoothest soul this side of Albert 
Schweitzer. Neatly propelled by Drummer 
Donald Bailey and spelled by Grant 
Green's guitar solos, Smith handily con- 
soles his listeners in /’m Movin’ On and 
Back Talk, a surpassing burst of blues. 

LOU DONALDSON: MR, SHING-A-LING 
(Blue Note). Following the success of his 
Alligator Bogaloo, Donaldson now applies 
his jazz alto, accompanied by trumpet, 
organ, guitar and drums, te such recent fa- 
miliars as The Shadow of Your Smile and 
Ode to Billie Joe. Since he never wanders 
far from the melody on these tunes, those 
who get lost easily in jazz improvisation 
need not fear for their direction. More 
venturesome listeners may feel that Don- 
aldson has settled for a too-safe format. 

ERROLL GARNER: THAT'S MY KICK (MGM). 
Pianist Garner's secret ingredient is gus- 
to. It has long since earned him rec- 
ognition from both pop and jazz fans, 
and on this record he demonstrates why. 
In addition to guitar, bongos, bass and 
drums, he is accompanied by a distine- 
tively Garner rhythm device that the 
album cover aptly describes as the “swing- 
ing-grunt"—emphatic guttural sounds that 
express his exuberance at playing up-tem- 
po. The effect is to put fresh magic into 
his renditions of /t Ain't Necessarily So, 
Autumn Leaves and More. 

HUGH MASEKELA IS ALIVE AND WELL AT 
THE WHISKEY (Universal City). The doughty 
South African expatriate trumpeter mixes 
jazz and rock with a generous quotient of 
his native folk music. Vis‘as of the veld 
spill out of his trumpet in Mra and from 
his scratchy singing voice in Ha Lese Le 
Di Khanna, a cattle-herding song. Litile 
Miss Sweetness leans on the rock side. 
The most infectious track is Up Up and 
Away, which Masekela rescues from the 
TWA commercial and instills with a zest- 
ful buoyancy. 

GARY BURTON QUARTET: LOFTY FAKE ANA- 
GRAM (RCA Victor). Despite its put-on- 
pop title, this album is a persuasive blend 
of jazz and pop. Burton’s mallets dance 
over the vibes knocking out masterly, im 
provised melodies. Occasionally he forays 
into the fugue, as in Lines, where Larry 
Coryell’s country-blues guitar plays an es 
pecially effective counterpoint. Steve Swal- 
low on bass provides a mellow underpin- 
ning. while Drummer Bobby Moses adds 
cymbal-splashes of color. On swiftly paced 
tracks such as June the 15, 1967, their 
rapid notes become a braided stream of 
bright sound. 


CINEMA 

THE QUEENS. Italy seems to make 
a cinematic specialty out of confecting De- 
cameron-like clusters of shorts from spun- 
out risqué jokes. This is one of the best 
examples of the genre—with feral Moni- 
ca Vitti, delectable Claudia Cardinale and 
regal Capucine. 

UP THE JUNCTION. Another London slum 
saga based on a novel by Nell Dunn 
(Poor Cow) is saved from its pulpy so- 
ciology by Director Peter Collinson’s ex- 
traordinary spirit of place, and Actress 
Suzy Kendall's widening range of talent, 

THE TWO OF US. Writer-Director Claude 
Berri tells the simple tale of the love of 
a small Jewish boy and an old anti-Se- 
mitic Frenchman without jerking a tear, 
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Things like... 


Central’s new 


5% 
Growth Certificates 
... they grow to 


5.687% 


Central starts off with a big 5°, interest. That interest is compounded 
daily, Central underwrites the whole package for five years—and 
that’s how $1,000, for example, grows to $1,284 during the five-year 
period. A lot of interest on a lot of compounded interest, plus a 
little patience. 

If you have less than a little patience, you can take your money 
out, with full interest earned, on any three-month anniversary of 
date of purchase. 

And you don’t need a bundle to get started. Central Growth 
Certificates start in amounts as low as $50. 

Rather be paid interest at regular intervals ? Central Bank /ncome 
Certificates may be your choice . . . providing 5%, interest paid by 
check monthly, quarterly or annually. They start at $1,000, and may 
be purchased for a minimum of three months and a maximum of 
five years. 

Both types of certificates... Growth or Income . . .are insured. 
The funds of each depositor insured up to $15,000 by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Central Savings Certificates are available to individuals and non- 
profit organizations only... and Central Bank reserves the right to 
limit amounts to any one depositor—and may withdraw this offer 
at any time. 

Send your savings where they'll earn the most, where they're 
conveniently available and where they're perfectly safe. Send check 
or money order and specify GROWTH or INCOME, 
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CENTRAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 


Call . . . 303/325-3181 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION - FEDERAL RESEAVE SYSTEM 


ISTH AND ARAPAHOE STREETS + DENVER, COLORADO 80217 
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invites you on a 
food-lovers “tour” 
of provincial France == 
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... ours for 10 days free from Foods of the World 


Here is an invitation to take a delightful 
kind of journey through the provinces of 
France. You may stop and “visit” such fas- 
cinating places as an open-air market in 
Gascogne or a charming old inn on the road 
to Chartres. And you'll “collect” authentic 
recipes all along ‘the way for the simple, 
hearty, superbly flavorsome regional special- 
ties of the land. 

Perhaps one of the first you'll try will be 
a savory Cassoulet...the stew of meats and 
beans so famous in Languedoc. Or you might 
be in the mood for something sweet and 
light...such as a Soufflé au Grand Marnier. 
The choice is yours. And you'll probably 
want to try every delicious hors d'oeuvre, 
soup, entrée and dessert in The Cooking of 
Provincial France. 


Famous authorities show you the way 


Your guides are M. F. K. Fisher, the gifted 
author and expert on French country-style 
cooking; Julia Child, television's famous 
“French Chef"; and Michael Field, one of 
America’s first-rate cooking teachers. With 


the big, beautiful volume they helped to cre- 
ate for Time-Lirt Books, French country- 
style cooking is wonderfully easy. For the 
book doesn’t just tell you how—it actually 
shows you how-—with step-by-step picture 
directions. 

The book also brings you a knowledge of 
fascinating regional traditions and cuisines, 
and suggests ways to adapt and use some of 
these intriguing customs in your home, 

The Cooking of Provincial France is Vol- 
ume I in FOODS OF THE WORLD—a remark- 
able, new, illustrated library from TIME- 
Lire Books that offers authentic recipes and 
fascinating cookirg lore from all the major 
cuisines of the world. This is the first series 
to picture, in the beautiful full-color style 
of TiMe-Lire Books, exactly how to prepare 
the most delectable dishes of many lands. 
Each volume is the work of experts in the 
cuisine of that particular country. Before in- 
clusion, every recipe has been tested in our 
own kitchens under the supervision of Mi- 
chael Field. Every volume comes with its 
own handy spiral-bound Recipe File, like the 


The Cooking of Provincial France 


~—, 


one shown here that comes with The Cooking 
of Provincial France. The Recipe Files are 
included without extra charge. 


Sample it for 10 days, free 


We'd like to send you the first volume, The 
Cooking of Provincial France for a 10-day 
free examination. Then, if you wish, you 
may return it and owe nothing. But if you do 
want to own it, it is yours for considerably 
less than such a handsome book would 
ordinarily cost. Thanks to the vast facilities 
of Time-Lite Books, substantial savings are 
realized and passed on to you. You pay only 
$4.95, plus shipping and handling. Then you 
will be entitled to receive another volume in 
the series for free examination every two 
months, and to keep it, if you wish, at the 
same low price. But by accepting this invi- 
tation, you make no promise to buy any- 
thing. To receive the first volume for 10-day 
free examination, simply mail the postpaid 
order form or write to TIME-LiFE BOoKs, 
Dept. 0215, Time & Life Building, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. 






Get BOTH FREE with 
The Cooking of 


Provincial France 


The handy, spiral-bound RECIPE FILE 
contains 100 recipes, ——— every one 
shown in Volume I. (Each volume comes 
with its own RECIPE FILE, at no extra 
charge.) 


64-page KITCHEN GUIDE contains 
valuable pointers to help you shop for, 


prepare and serve compliment-winning 
meals in every cuisine covered by FOODS OF 
THE WORLD. It’s a free gift with Volume I. 





Big, beautiful 208-page book measures 
842" by 11” and contains: 



















« 100 pages of full-color photos 
and drawings, plus many 
more pages of monochrome 
illustrations, All are new, 
Nothing is reprinted from our 
magazines 


« Authentic recipes for the 
famed regional dishes of 
France, plus fascinating facts 
on the customs and cuisines 
of different provinces. 


« Basic Guide to French Table 
Wines, that tells how to buy, 
keep and serve them, and 
much more. 


« Guide to 21 of the world’s 
most savory Cheeses. 


Herb Garden Guide that tells 
and shows what herbs to 
plant in a kitchen garden or 
window box. 


« Shopping Guide. 


« Glossary of Food Terms. 
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swirled in the Then chicken and shallots are com- 
bined and simmered together. 





First the chicken is browned, start- Next shallots are 
ing each piece skin side down same skillet until golden. 















The finished dish, Poulet Sauté a la Bordelaise, 1s typical of French country-style cooking 


good to look at and unusually delicious, yet easy to prepare 
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Crépes, filled with a creamy blend of mushrooms, shrimp 
and other delicacies make a very special hors d'oeuvre 


Three typical hearty soups split 
pea, vegetable and French onion 











you 
drive one, you 
may not want fo 


bring it back. 


Not that anyone wouldinten- generation of Rocket V-8s out of sight. And all the new 
tionally abscond with one that are more responsive, GM safety items. Music 
of our youngmobiles. But with more economical. lover? Order stereo. Style- 



















all the fun things to discoverthis Or features. Like an 
year, it'sa pretty toughdecision _ ignition alarm that 
to bring it back. reminds you to take 
Take Olds performance, for your keys. Windshield 
example. There's a whole new wipers that duck 


minded? Add a vinyl top. 

Sports fan? Specify 
buckets. Or the new 

Force-Air Induction 

System that 

develops 320 hp. 

So check out this 
Cutlass S or one of the 
other new youngmobile 
models. And if you're 
tempted to drive it 
home, remember that 

crime doesn't pay. 
Not at prices 
like ours! 


Drive a youngmobile from Oldsmobile ==! 
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hoking a climax, or ringing in the alar- 
ums that a World War II setting has 
ready at hand 

THE GRADUATE. Mike Nichols’ second 
screen effort begins as genuine comedy, 
but soon degenerates into spurious melo- 
drama, although Dustin Hoffman, Anne 
Bancroft and Katharine Ross do an ex- 
cellent job as victims of a sophomoric 
love triangle 

THE PRODUCERS. Zero Mostel and Gene 
Wilder play two Broadway producers in 
this disjointed movie, which, in spite of 
its many faults, occasionally rises to clas- 
sic comic heights 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


RICHARD WRIGHT, by Constance Webb 
Using previously unpublished material, 
Miss Webb, a close friend of the late 
Negro novelist, tracks Wright's career 
from poverty in Mississippi to fame and 
prestige in Paris 

THE RETURN OF THE VANISHING AMER 
ICAN, by Leslie A. Fiedler. Ever the ac- 
ademic gadfly, Fiedler argues entertain- 
ingly that the Indian is the central figure 
in American mythology and that his spir- 
itual heir is today's hippie 

THE GHOST IN THE MACHINE, by Arthur 
Koestler. A reasoned diatribe against the 
hubris of the scientific establishment, its 
horizons, says the author, have out- 
stretched its vision 

COCKSURE, by Mordecai Richler. Few sa- 
cred cows are left contented in this sav- 
age farce about mass culture and in- 
tellectual pretense, which turns on the 
proposition that the minority victimizes 
the majority 

THE HOLOCAUST, by Nora Levin; and 
WHILE SIX MILLION DIED, by Arthur D 
Morse. The familiar chronicling of Nazi 
terror against European Jewry takes a 
grim tura closer to home with docu 
mentation showing that Allied govern 
ments, including the U.S., refused to take 
action to prevent the genocide 

THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT TURNER, by 
William Styron. The bloody 1831 Negro 
slave revolt in Virginia, as recorded in 
the diary of the man who led it, is the fac- 
tual basis of this brilliant novel 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

Vanished, Knebel (2 last week) 
Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (3) 
Topaz, Uris (6) 
The Confessions of Nat Turner, 
Styron (1) 
5. The Tower of Babel, West (4) 
6. Christy, Marshall (7) 
The Exhibitionist, Sutton (5) 
8. Airport, Hailey 
9. The President's Plane Is Missing, 

Serling (10) 
10. The Instrument, O'Hara (8) 
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NONFICTION 
Between Parent and Child, Ginott (2) 
The Naked Ape, Morris (1) 
Our Crowd, Birmingham (4) 
Nicholas and Alexandra, Massie (3) 
Gipsy Moth Circles the World 
Chichester (7) 
6. The Way Things Work: An Illustrated 

Encyclopedia of Technology (6) 

. Tolstoy, Troyat (5) 
&. The Double Helix, Watson 
9. Rickenbacker, Rickenbacker 
10. The Economics of Crisis, Janeway (8) 
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There are two golf courses at Vail, Colorado. 
Teenagers at Arnold Palmer's School can learn 
on one of them while their parents play 

the other. Both were seeded with Windsor, the 
improved variety of Kentucky bluegrass. 


SCOTTS, the grass people 
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Let Lyon Guard Your Goods. 
Lyon has a very cautious attitude about personal posses- 
sions. We feel that if they're worth moving, they're certainly A yo ing 


worth protecting 

Is it any wonder that our moving men have become the MOVING: STORAG 
envy of the industry? Or that we provide expert Moving givers cuss 2 
Counselors to help you plan and save you money 4 

FREE AUTOMATIC ESTIMATOR, Write for your copy now LYON VAN LINES, INC 
and discover how reasonable your moving can be, Write to Agents in all principal cities 
Lyon Van Lines, Inc., 3416 So. LaCienega Blvd., Dept, T-1, Service to all 50 states 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90016. and 122 foreign countries 
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Announcing 4 defiantly “over-engineered” 


An automotive expert pre- 
viewed the 4 cars shown 
above. His sum-up: “Over- 
engineered.” 

He's right. And Mercedes-Benz is 
proud of it. By conventional standards, 
these 4 new cars are “over-engineered.” 
They're built to far more exacting 
standards than conventional cars. For 
example: 

Every new Mercedes-Benz model 
has 4-wheel disc brakes—the same kind 
used on 180-mph Grand Prix racing 
cars. Some people say passenger cars 
don't need that kind of braking power. 
The Mercedes-Benz engineers say, 
“Nonsense. Tests prove that disc brakes 
provide the most precise braking pos- 
sible—at any speed. Put one wherever 
you have a wheel.” 


What “over-engineering” 
means to you 


The tremendous braking power of 
4-wheel disc brakes is a good example 


of how “over-engineering” works for 
the owner of a new Mercedes-Benz. 
Here are some more examples: 
Welded body and chassis 

Most conventional cars have a sep- 
arate body and chassis, held together 





A word about 
that word “New” 


Mercedes-Benz rarely announces 
new models. There are no annual 
model change-overs. And “planned 
obsolescence” has never been part 
of the Mercedes-Benz philosophy 
(the engincers are pretty defhant 
about that, too). 

Whena new modelisintroduced, 
it is only because significant engi- 
neering advances can best be fully 
realized in an entirely new car. 

These 4 cars are entirely new, and 
in the opinion of those who have al- 
ready driven them, they are the best 
cars Mercedes-Benz has ever built. 





with body bolts. After a while, the bolts 
can work loose, On a bumpy road, the 
rattles can be deafening. 

So Mercedes-Benz eliminated body 
bolts. Instead, 10,000 welds join body 
and chassis together in a single struc- 
ture of immense strength and rigidity. 
After 50,000 miles or so, you may 
gin to wonder if your Mercedes-Benz 
will ever rattle. 


Patented suspension 


You're bounding along a washboard 
road and suddenly you have to slam on 
the brakes. What happens? The wheels 
chatter violently and the whole car 
shudders. Typical behavior of a con- 
ventional rigid “beam” axle. 

Mercedes-Benz engineers developed 
an all-independent suspension good 
enough for a racing car, yet supple 
enough for a limousine. The secret? 
Two anti-sway bars and a diagonally 
pivoted rear axle. On rough roads, the 
suspension is soft enough to smother 


*East and Gulf Coast ports of entry, exclusive of options, state and local taxes, if any. Prices slightly higher on the West Coast. 
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X-31 irons are sculptured 
for the largest, most 
effective possible sweet 
spot. We drill through 
the hosel, relocating 
weight behind the ball. 
Oval rocker soles, which 
put weight at the bottom 
of the blades, and beveled 
leading edges permit 
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Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River Grove, Ill. A subsidiary of Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc. 


(Available only through golf professional shops.) 
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Heat from the Hustings 


Sir: For years L.B.J. has told us that 
there’s light at the end of the tunnel. 
After the New Hampshire pemens (March 
22], I'm beginning to think he’s right. 

JOHN F, HELLEGERS 
Manhattan 


Sir: It seems that mother has been sit- 
ting around the house with her crossword 
puzzles for the past eight years just wait- 
ing for something to happen. What hap- 
pened? Eugene McCarthy. Now I'm afraid 
the old man will have to eat cold sand- 
wiches and ravioli until November, while 
mother runs around Dover whooping it 
up for “Clean Gene.” Besides getting her 
out and around, the cause is a good one. 

Evan STONE 
Dover, N.H. 


Sir: Instead of Bobby and Gene running 
as a sort of a team, why don't they in- 
vite Fulbright in and run as a troika? 

M. JOHNSON 
Hollywood, Fla. 


Sir: Everyone seems to smell a Kennedy- 
McCarthy deal. How about a Kennedy- 
Johnson deal? After all, Kennedy's entry 
assures Johnson's renomination by split- 
ting the peace vote. In return for this 
favor, could Johnson have promised Ken- 
nedy his full support in 1972? This seems 
to be a more substantial deal for a re- 
alistic opportunist. 
Mrs. Wm. ZIMMERMANN 

Madison, Wis. 


Sir: How Robert Kennedy could first 
help conservative fire-eater Joseph Mc- 
Carthy and now offer aid to liberal peace- 
maker Eugene McCarthy is ethically in- 
comprehensible. Besides his Massachusetts- 
to-Manhattan carpetbaggery, Bobby al- 
lowed Good Grey Gene to stick out his 
neck in New Hampshire and now says, 
“Off with his head!” Really, Robert, you 
do disgust. 
MICHAEL BARRETT 

Hopkins, Minn, 


On with the Dance 


Sir: I have just been on a trip into a 
world that was sheer ecstasy. “The Great 
Leap Forward” [March 15] was, perhaps, 
the best six pages that I have read in a 
long time. The photographs were alive. 
May the ballet of the future be projected 
from our present-day thoughts. 
Jit TURKISHER 

Beverly, Mass. 


Sir: You may have been doing your thing 
by cleverly hippieizing the dance scene, 
but I found the slick sloganizing too cute 
and uninformative. Dance is not the prod- 
uct of a flower child's mentality; rather, 
it is the grueling, sweaty work of ded- 
icated artists. Admittedly, dance is a ne- 
glected art, but trying to sell it as an In- 
type thing through the use of zippy hippie 
clichés not only cheapens the art form 
but misinforms your readers. 
ELLEN Jacoss 

Madison, Wis. 


Sir: Bravo for moving Dance out of the 
Music section into Theater. Will it take 
another 44 years to put it on its own? 
Marcia B. MarKS 
Writer-Editor 
Woman's Day 
Manhattan 
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Sir: While we appreciate your cover ar- 
ticle on the dance world, you have done 
a great disservice to the Alvin Ailey Amer- 
ican Dance Theater. Although grossing 
$250,000 a year, the company has been 
working with a $100,000 annual deficit, 
and only the sacrifices of those in the com- 
pany, who work for a minimal salary, 
and the help of the State Department, in- 
dividual loans and grants from founda- 
tions have helped the company to sur- 
vive. While critics and audiences have 
acclaimed our Dance Theater as unique 
throughout the world, the quarter of a 
million dollar pot is still at the end of 
that elusive rainbow. 
ALVIN AILEY 

Manhattan 


Sir: Herbert Migdoll’s photo montage 
makes the most striking TIME cover I've 
yet seen. I put it right up on my wall. 

SHARON HAMILTON 
Manhattan 


Beware the Badger 


Sir: A word about the “Standoff” be- 
tween Dean Rusk and the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee [March 22): I 
was grievously disappointed and ashamed 
that the Secretary of State could be sub- 
jected to such vindictive and wholesale 
badgering as was directed toward him, pri- 
marily by the Chairman. I fully rec- 
ognize the right of all Americans to be 
informed as to the established policies, 
both foreign and domestic, of our select- 
ed heads of Government. However, if we 
intend to maintain our national integ- 
rity, we damned well better investigate 
the definition of the word discretion as 
it relates to the solution of our internal 
grievances. 
(Sot.) MicHagEL J, MOYLAN 
U.S.M.C. 

F.P.0,,, N.Y. 


Sir: Only one thing was lacking. The 
chairman did not pound the table with 
his shoe. The vodka must have flowed in 
torrents as the Marxists toasted our Sen- 
ators. All patriotic Americans congrat- 
ulate Secretary Rusk on his dignity, his 
poise, his unruffled logic throughout the 
most disgraceful spectacle ever presented 
to the nation or the world. 
E. C, CORNELL 

Wartrace, Tenn. 


1-A, But Not A-1 


Sir: Either the standards of the draft 
have been lowered considerably since Colo- 
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nel Robert A. Bier’s study in 1962 [March 
15], or the study itself was highly se- 
lective and padded. For example, from 
my bay alone in the U.S. Army in Ger- 
many, there are four sufferers of flat feet 
(myself included), one individual with a 
painful inch difference in leg lengths and 
very bad eyesight, a trick knee, and two 
men with boarded beds to help relieve 
the pain from bad backs. More aptly, 
the general rule seems to be: “If in 


doubt, accept.” 
(SP5) D. R. LAKEMAN 
U.S.A. 
A.P.O., N.Y. 


Weight Watchers 


Sir: Time's version of the views of Econ- 
omist Gunnar Myrdal [March 15] is a 
classic statement of the West's ethno- 
centric view of Asia. We can hope for 
little improvement in our relations with 
the people of Asia until we stop weighing 
their every success and failure on the 
scale of Western values, for Asians can 
live no more comfortably with our values 
than we could with theirs. A Laotian 
Time, for example, might argue no less 
convincingly that “the failure—so appar- 
ent in the West—to achieve a tranquil, 
contented society can be blamed on an ob- 
session with orderliness and punctuality, 
a lack of humility and a superabundance 
of ambition.” 
C. Noget CANNING 

Palo Alto, Calif. 


Sir: As an Asian, I agree with Mr. Myr- 
dal’s appraisal of the Asian people; yet 
he neglects to point out that so much of 
this “soft states” condition plaguing Asia 
has been brought about by the seemingly 
overpowering benevolence of the Amer- 
icans. It seems that all we Asians have 
to do is yell “Here come the Commu- 
nists!” and instantly, billions of dollars, 
thousands of soldiers and weapons and 
hundreds of “advisers” descend on our 
lands and take over for us. With such a 
handy “sugar daddy,” who cares about mo- 
tivation, ambition, manual work, and 
cooperation? 
PerL_a M, Hewes 

Mayville, N. Y. 


War Communiqués 


Sir: The introduction of new weapons 
by North Viet Nam into the war {March 
15] represents an escalation of the war. 
Our Commander in Chief cannot hope 
for the U.S. to win unless the enemy is de- 
prived of his weapons. This means North 
Viet Nam must be sealed off from her 
sources of supply. We did Japan and Ger- 
many a favor by destroying the old sys- 
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should your 
dictionary! 


Older dictionaries cannot give you the 
thousands of new words that have 
entered our language in recent years 
But the completely new Webster's 
Seventh New Collegiate does: it has 
20,000 new words and new meanings 

. 130,000 entries. It is the only desk 
dictionary based on today’s unabridged 
authority: Webster's Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 

Get Webster's Seventh New Collegiate 
at book, department, or stationery stores. 
Only $5.75. $6.75 indexed. 


Beware of substitute “Websters”. 
Insist on the genuine 
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What is news? Webster says simply 
that it is “matter of interest,” 4 
definition at once prosaic yet 
broad. News, Webster might have 
added, is also reflection — clear 
second thoughts on current his- 
tory. News is also relative. The 
impact of one event is invariably 
shaped by the force of others. 
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nedy in 1963? 


tems. Let's do the Communists a favor 
and give them a beating. 
EUGENE L. MADEIRA 
Assistant Pastor 
State Street Methodist Church 
Camden, NJ 


Sir: The people have a right to dissent 
against a war that is being fought not over 
their ideals of democracy but over an arro- 
gant belief that the U.S. can defeat any 
army that opposes these ideals. We are 
fighting for our military image rather than 
for the welfare of the Vietnamese peasant 
The Administration is trying to save face 
rather than save a country. 
HuGH WUNDERLY 

Columbus, Ohio 


Sir: I haven't noticed the critics suggest- 
ing a practical alternative to military ac- 
tion in Viet Nam. Many cry for negotia- 
tions, but to negotiate two parties are 
necessary. We could withdraw from South 
Viet Nam and let Ho Chi Minh have it— 
sort of a 1968 version of “peace in our 
time.” We could even throw in Thailand 
and Laos to keep Ho happy. In a couple 
of years, we can let him have Korea and 
Japan; about 1975, Hawaii. Or, we could 
allow U.S. naval and air forces to place 
full pressure on North Viet Nam with con- 
ventional weapons, forcing Ho to aban- 
don this little endeavor in the South. Oh, 
I'm sorry! I forgot that we might hurt 
some civilians, or damage a Russian ves- 
sel, or call down world opinion upon 
ourselves. Oh well, the casualty rates 
aren't too awfully bad . . . yet. 
(SGT.) THomas R. SANFORD 
US.A.F. 

Robins Air Force Base, Ga. 


Sir: Viet Nam is afflicted with iatrogen- 
ic disease. This is a physician-induced con- 
dition, and arises when an inappropriate 
treatment, given perhaps for a misdiag- 
nosed illness, is continued and even stub- 
bornly escalated. Unless the error is ap- 


| preciated, the treatment stopped and the 


therapeutic direction shifted, the patient 


| ultimately dies. A physician can be sued 


for malpractice. Can Washington? 
GEorrreY W. Esty, M.D. 


| Princeton, N.J. 


Sir: A very great American once stated 
that America would pay any price, bear 
any burden and meet any hardship in the 
defense of liberty. Does this quotation per- 
tain to the war in Viet Nam? Or was the 
meaning of it buried with John F, Ken- 


(SPS) Daniet A. O'BRIEN 
U.S.A. 
A.P.O., N.Y. 


Apollo’s Revenge 
Sir: A letter from a Major Shaw [March 
15) criticized an objective and honest com- 
mentary on the war as being “shrill with 
Cassandra’s cry.” Although misplaced, this 
classical reference is nevertheless strangely 
effective. Cassandra, who foretold the 
doom of Troy, was granted infallible pro- 
phetic powers by Apollo, The god later 
revenged himself upon her by causing 
every prophecy she made to be totally 
disregarded. No one ever believed her 
until it was too late. Perhaps this is true 
of Americans and the war of today. 

James E, Cousar IV 
Jacksonville 


Advocate of Involvement 


Sir: I have read your article on “Hiring 
the Hard Core” (March 8], in which you 
listed Chase Chairman George Champion 





among the “critics” of the current trend 
toward greater involvement by private 
business in public problems. Far from criti- 
cizing this trend, Mr. Champion has for 
a long time been one of its most out- 
spoken advocates. The quote you used 
was lifted out of context from a Harvard 
Business Review article in which he urged 
that the business community do much 
more than it has in the past to help 
solve problems outside the normal bound- 
aries of day-to-day business. 

JoserH L. WICHERSKI 

Public Relations Officer 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
Manhattan 


Penn’s Power 


Sir: The ever-present problem of stu- 
dent power was expressed quite efficiently 
in “Power to Participate” [March 15]. I 
could not agree more with the University 
of Pennsylvania's system of student par- 
ticipation in major decisions within the 
school. Bravo for its deep concern and ac- 
tion toward better development of our 
nation's future leaders, 
KaTHy ROWLAND 

Long Beach, Calif. 


Sir: Before the administration and fac- 
ulty sit back and drink another highball 
for a job well done, they should be ad- 
vised that there are, indeed, some who 
feel that much of the student participa- 
tion at this university is nothing but 
“tokenism.” President Harnwell sits on 
the University Forum to placate students, 
not to “discuss any issue they consider im- 
portant.” If anyone thinks that the foot- 
in-the-door which students have gained is 
student power, they are deluded. The 
“quiet revolution” that you find so reas- 
suring is going to heat up. 

CHARLES KRAUSE 

Editor in Chief 

The Daily Pennsylvanian 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Take Heart 


Sir: Concerning “Making It the Hard 
Way” [March 15}: We have come a long 
way in incorporating handicapped _indi- 
viduals into our colleges and our business 
world, There is more to be accomplished, 
however, and Robert Arhelger’s story will 
furnish inspiration to many severely handi- 
capped individuals to continue their ef- 
forts. Bob was an excellent pupil in my 
fourth-grade class at the Elias Michael 
School, St. Louis, in 1949-50. 
MARION STRAUSS 
Retired Teacher of the 
Physically Handicapped 
St. Louis 
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A letter from the 
PUBLISHER 





RS aopleg 


NE day last week, the Wall Street Journal sent its 
reporters out in several cities to find out what peo- 


ple knew and thought about the gold crisis. In Phil- 
adelphia, their man encountered a secretary who con- 


fessed to being quite confused about it all and said 
somewhat plaintively: “I hope Time magazine will 


come up with something this week.” 


For our friend in Philadelphia and others around 
the world, we have come up with the cover story on 
the future of money, focused mainly on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and its managing director, 
Pierre-Paul Schweitzer. As anyone can imagine, these 
are hectic days for Schweitzer, but he spent a good 
deal of time last week talking with our Washington eco- 
nomic correspondent, Juan Cameron, about the inter- 
national monetary situation. And we must acknowl- 
edge some help from the Philadelphia secretary, for 
Schweitzer* had read what she told the Journal and de- 
cided that he wanted “to reach that young lady and 


explain to her what’s going on in my world.” 


Looking through our files for background material 
to last week’s news, we were pleased to confirm an im- 
pression that Time has for years been telling what's 
going on in the money world, warning about impend- 
ing dangers in the balance of payments deficit, dis- 
cussing proposed solutions, pointing up the need for a 
new form of international monetary reserves. While 


such subjects are often 


considered too complicated to 
have wide reader appeal, we have felt that Time's read- 
ers want and need to know about them. So we have 
dealt with them in major stories through the years, in- 
cluding such cover stories as those on Federal Re- 
serve Chairman William McChesney Martin (Sept. 


10, 1956), Treasury Secretaries Robert Anderson (Nov. 
23, 1959), C. Douglas Dillon (Aug. 18, 1961), and 
Henry Fowler (Sept. 10, 1965). 


While Time is not in the predicting business, many 
of our stories look toward the future. It seems worth 
noting that our Essay “The Dollar Is Not as Bad as 
12), said that President and Congress 
would soon remove the 25% gold cover for U.S. cur- 
rency—and it happened two months later. This week's 
cover story, written by Gurney Breckenfeld, researched 
by Kathleen Cooil and edited by Champ Clark, not 
only tells what is going on but also looks into the fu- 
ture at what might happen in the months and years 


Gold” (Jan. 


to come. 


* Who recalled that 


two other members of his family have 


been on the cover of Time: Uncle Albert Schweitzer, the leg 
endary missionary (Time, 
Conductor Charles Munch (Dec. 19, 1949), who is his moth- 


er's brother 
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14 years of trying everybody 
_ else's copiers 
convinced us to make our own. 








Since the day we rented our first copier 
back in 1953, we at Pitney-Bowes have 
gone through 23 copiers. We bought, 
rented and leased them. Just like every- 
body else. And, like everybody else, we 
had our problems with them. 

Some were reasonably good but 
cost too much. Others made copies that 
were wet, sticky, blurred or brown. Or 
didn’t show ballpen signatures or notes 
in the margins. And then there were the 
copiers that blew hot and cold all day 
long—once they warmed up. 

So we decided to make our own 






(PB) Pitney-Bowes 


«®» 


Postage Meters, Addresser-Pi ot 
Collators. For information, contact Pimey 


copier. The way we thought a business 
copier should be made. 

Our copier uses the electrostatic 
system. It dry copies from all colors per- 
manently. It makes 8 copies a minute 
and delivers the first morning copy in 
seconds with no warm-up. 

Our copier actually skimps on 
paper. Its roll feed system lets you copy 
things of any length... from receipts to 
ledger sheets and beyond. You pay for 
only as much paper as you use. No dou- 
ble sheets are ever fed, and copies are 
cut automatically to the size of the orig- 


Hers, Counters%1mprinters, Scales, Mailopeners, Copiers, 
. Inc., 1278 Crosb¥Sireet, Stamford, Co 


inal, It even copies from opaque as well 
as two-sided originals. 

We feel any business should be able 
to afford a quality copier. You can have 
ours for $795 delivered. (We'll arrange 
a rental or lease too. ) 

Take alook atour 250Copier. It’sat- 
tractive, functional, even simple. So sim- 
ple, anyone in your office can run it. So 
compact, it fits where it’s needed the most. 

And behind every copier is a team 
of over 3,000. Pitney-Bowes representa- 
tives waiting to serve you, from any one 
of our 385 locations. 


ecticut 06904. 
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From Arrow, 
the white shirt company. 


This shirt alone 
COMCS 11 SIX Stripes 
six tattersalls, even 
SIX solid C olors 
Dacron" polyester 
and cotton 

We call it DecTon 
PERMA-IRON 
Itnever 

needs ironing 
Sanforized-Plus-2 
From the world’s 


§ biggest maker 


of all kinds of shirts 


The Arrow 
Company 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Challenge & Swift Response 


“There's something about the man 
that reacts to a Kennedy,” an aide re- 
marked last week of Lyndon Johnson. 
To be sure, there is something about 
the President that reacts to any mean- 
ingful challenge to his authority, but 
the response is reflex and _ relentless 
when the defial comes from a Ken- 
nedy. True to form, scarcely 48 hours 
after Robert F. Kennedy became an 
open rival for the presidency, Johnson 
launched a massive counterattack. Dur 
ing a week whose pace and tempo 
seemed more attuned to the windup of 
a bitter election than to its opening 
hours, the President made it clear that 
he was prepared to use all of his im- 
mense powers and politi 
thwart his adversary 

In a foretaste of the campaign to 
come, the President zipped from his 
Texas ranch to Minneapolis to Wash- 
ington with little advance notice, From 
now until November, this will be the 
pattern, As one Democratic official not 
ed, “Wherever there’s a luncheon or 
dinner when the President is in flight, 
there you might get an unscheduled 
speaker.” Back in the capital, he adroit- 
ly dominated the headlines. He deployed 
lieutenants to key primary states. He de- 
livered four tough speeches on the Viet 
Nam war in six days 


sal wiles to 








JOHNSON AT STATE DEPARTMENT SEMINAR 
Tempo closer to the windup than the opener. 


Casually, and with characteristic rel- 
ish, he announced a series of major 
appointments guaranteed to make head- 
lines. General William C. Westmore- 
land, the U.S. commander in Viet Nam, 
was becoming the Army’s new Chief 
of Staff. Did that signal a shift in the 
Administration’s conduct of the war? 
Poverty Czar Sargent Shriver, brother- 
in-law of Bobby Kennedy, was off to 
Paris as the new U.S. Ambassador to 
France. Did that signify a move to 
weaken the Kennedy forces, a new 
American approach to the intractable 
Charles de Gaulle, a fresh approach to 
the war on poverty, or all of them? Wil- 
bur J. Cohen, a Washington veteran 
dating back to the early days of the 
New Deal, was becoming the new Sec 
retary of Health, Education and Wel 
fare. Did that presage a new emphasis 
on domestic programs that have been 
getting increasingly short shrift as the 
war has intensified? 

Constant Refrain. Whatever the 
Johnsonian moves meant, they stirred 
speculation and kept his name and im- 
age before the nation. In his speech- 
making, the President touched frequent 
ly on the myriad crises that have 
overtaken his ill-starred Administration 
He emphasized the “urgent” need for 
enactment of his 10% surcharge on in 
come taxes and for the adoption of “a 


program of national austerity to ensure 
that our economy will prosper and that 
our fiscal position will be sound.” For 
the first time, he came out with a warm 
endorsement of the Kerner Commission 
report on last summer's riots, Having 
previously all but ignored the commis- 
sion’s exhaustive assessment of the ra- 
cial crisis, the President somewhat de 
fensively declared: “We thought the 
report was a very thorough one, very 
comprehensive, and made many good 
recommendations.” 

In speech after speech, his constant 
refrain was Viet Nam—which, after all, 
is the issue that prompted Eugene Mc 
Carthy to challenge him in the first 
place and then jet-propelled Kennedy 
into the race 

Hardest-hitting of all his speeches 
was a talk in Minneapolis before the 
traditionally pro-Democratic National 
Farmers Union. Departing from his text, 
he spent 20 minutes defending his po 
sition both against the “get-it-over-with 
quickly” those who 
would “tuck our tail and violate our 
commitments”—but principally the lat- 
ter. “Most of these people don’t say, 
‘Cut and run,” he declared. “They 
don’t say ‘Pull out.” They say that they 
want to do less than we are doing. But 
we are not doing enough to win it the 
way we are doing it now.” Calling for 


advocates and 


way Tee Time NOON 





APART FROM KENNEDY, McCARTHY, NIXON, THE VIET NAM WAR, THE 
SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE AND THE PRICE OF 
GOLD, YOU HAVE NOTHING TO FEAR BUT FEAR ITSELF 








TRUMAN & GRANDSONS IN FLORIDA 
Vastly different from 1948. 


“a total national effort to win the war, 
to win the peace, and to complete the 
job that must be done at home,” he 
sounded a theme that he is expected to 
repeat often: “We love nothing more 
than peace, but we hate nothing more 
than surrender and cowardice.” 

A Set Course. Addressing business- 
men, civic leaders and publishers at a 
State Department briefing the next 
night, Johnson continued in the same 
vein. “Let no single American mistake 
the enemy's major offensive now!” he 
cried. “That offensive is aimed squarely 
at the citizens of America. It is an as- 
sault to crack America’s will. It is de- 
signed to trouble and worry and con- 
fuse others.” But, he said, his jaw set, 
“We have set our course. We will pur- 
sue it just as long as aggression threat- 
ens it. And make no mistake about it 
—America will prevail.” 

The burden of Johnson's speeches 
on Vict Nam was that he would con- 
tinue the conflict on his terms—a lim- 
ited ground war against the Communists 
coupled with restricted bombing raids 
against the North. Implicit in his posi- 
tion, however, was an invitation to ne- 
gotiations. Typically, the week yielded 
a spate of hints about breakthroughs 
on the diplomatic front; the U.S., for 
example, was talking to the Swiss about 
yet another feeler from Hanoi that talks 
would begin if the Americans would 
only quit bombing the North. 

A Way Out. Johnson also had to 
weigh several other compelling consid- 
erations. One was the situation in 
Czechoslovakia, where the forces of lib- 
eralization and change were demanding 
ever more freedom—and getting it. Per- 
haps most significant was the demand 
for a neutral foreign policy. Even a 
few years ago, Moscow would have 
rudely condemned or cruelly crushed 
those making such demands, Now, Rus- 
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sia’s rulers were apparently prepared to 
vield (vee THE Wortp). And a key fac- 
tor in the Czechoslovaks’ insistence on 
neutrality was apparently the same sort 
of disaffection with the Viet Nam war 
that has been plaguing U.S. citizens. In 
Prague, the new-breed officials who are 
taking over believe that the conflict is 
in danger of getting out of hand, re- 
sent the levied cost of arming Hanoi, 
and seem to want a de-escalation of 
Communist involvement. 

A second factor may be influencing 
Johnson. Last week, as 50,000 U.S 
and South Vietnamese troops scouted 
the Saigon area for Communists and 
as others readied a new initiative in 
the besieged northern provinces, Amer 
ican battle deaths were confirmed to 
have passed the 20,000 mark. For many 
U.S. citizens, the war has been alto- 
gether too long (U.S. participation is 
reckoned by the Pentagon to have be- 
gun on Jan. 1, 1961) and cruelly cost 
ly; now they want a way out. Nowhere 
was this more clearly in evidence than 
in a poll of 73,000 Long Island Dem- 
ocrats, in which a scant 8.9% approved 
of Johnson's policy. A total of 30.6% 
favored “total military victory,” with 
no limits; 27.6% called for a U.S. with- 
drawal; and 32.9% urged a bombing 
pause and greater efforts toward a ne- 
gotiated settlement. 

TV in Bulk. When the President was 
not standing behind a lectern, cleaving 
the air with his fists or clasping palms 
to underscore a point about the war, 
he was exhibiting a belated concern 
with the mechanics of presidential pol- 
itics. What had been a sluggish John- 
son effort in Wisconsin was suddenly 
infused with vigor, as the President's 
agents scurried about making arrange- 
ments, lining up speakers and buying 
television time in bulk lots. 

Top cabinet officials were penciled 
in for speaking engagements, with Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey and Ag- 
riculture Secretary Orville Freeman 
kicking off the campaign. Taking note 
of the double-barreled attack, Gene Me- 
Carthy noted wryly: “I noticed cabinet 
members now travel in pairs. I don't 
know whether they took this over from 
the old Communist practice or from 
what they thought was the practice of 
nuns in this country.” 

It was less of a laughing matter, 
however, when Freeman appeared at 
the University of Wisconsin. Midway 
through his speech, he had to quit as 
hairy hecklers who put up posters read- 
ing KILL FOR PEACE and shouted “Mur- 
derers!” badgered him unmercifully. 
“Never in all my years in public life,” 
said a shaken Freeman later, “have 1 
been subjected to anything like it.” But 
his pain may turn to presidential profit. 
The jeering squad toted McCarthy signs, 
and their loutish treatment of an invit- 
ed speaker could boomerang against 
the Senator from Minnesota 

Modern Medical Miracle. In the 
three-cornered dogfight, blood was be- 
ing drawn on all sides, and there was 
some concern among Democrats that 


the battle would leave permanent scars. 
Nonetheless, Hubert Humphrey, ever 
the optimist. cheerfully noted: “My, how 
wounds do heal right after conventions! 
It is a modern medical miracle.” And 
Postmaster General Larry O’Brien, who 
was one of the late John F. Kennedy’s 
closest political advisers but has pledged 
“total loyalty” to Johnson, predicted 
that the Democrats “will have unity in 
the fall.” 
Perhaps. Right now, thousands of 
party officials find themselves torn in 
two and sometimes even trisected as 
the contenders seek pledges of support. 
The odds have traditionally favored the 


incumbent President, who commands 
potent leverage. A selective White 
House survey of Democratic House 


members, excluding the pro-war, pro- 
L..B.J. Southerners, showed that 160 
preferred Johnson, eleven Kennedy, 
three McCarthy. In a New York Times 
count, Democratic state leaders predict- 
ed that 65% of the delegate votes at 
the convention would go to L.BJ. (for 
a total of 1,725 convention votes, more 
than 400 above the 1,312 needed for 
nomination), with the remainder divid- 
ed among others—790 votes for Ken- 
nedy and McCarthy, 61 for Alabama's 
George Wallace. Predicted Harry Tru- 
man, who survived a bitter party rift in 
1948 to win the nomination: “The reg- 
ular Democrats will go down the line 





INDECISION 


N Wisconsin, the wise political bet- 

tor keeps his wallet shut. It is the 
state that produced both the La- 
Follettes and Joe McCarthy, where 
the traditionally Republican elector- 
ate sends liberal Democrats to Con- 
gress, where the Progressive move- 
ment is still a living memory, and 
where George Wallace captured one- 
third of the Democratic presidential- 
primary vote in 1964. 

On this shifting ground, Lyndon 
Johnson and Eugene McCarthy meet 
next week in what was to have been 
a clear two-man duel. Aside from 
contending for blocks of the state's 
59 convention votes, each candidate 
has a large psychological stake in 
the primary. McCarthy's is to prove 
that New Hampshire was only the 
beginning for him, Johnson’s to show 
that New Hampshire was an aberra- 
tion. But Robert Kennedy, who is 
not on the ballot, and has not cam- 
paigned there, may become a de- 
cisive enough factor by means of 
write-in votes to make the outcome 
indecisive. 

Last week Roper Research As- 
sociates completed a Time-commis- 
sioned poll that gave Johnson 36%, 
McCarthy 30% and Kennedy 18%. 
The balance was scattered. The clos- 
ing days of the contest could well 
produce different results, But, as of 
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to re-elect the President, unless some 
damn fool splits them.” 

Nevertheless, the odds against the first 
successful challenge to an incumbent 
President in 84 years may be growing 
shorter. This week's Gallup poll shows 
Kennedy pulling ahead of Johnson tn 
popularity among Democrats 44% to 
41%. after having trailed him 44% to 
15% the week before announcing his 
candidacy. Mervin Field's California 
poll showed that in a three-way race in 
the June 4 primary there, Kennedy 
would draw 42% of the vote, Johnson 
32% and McCarthy 18%; in a two 
way race, the survey shows Bobby shel 
lacking the President 54% to 36% 

Skeptical Members. Johnson faces 
formidable challenge, for the context 
of presidential changed 
beyond = recognition 
1948, when Truman fought for survival 
by rallying the old machine pros 
to deliver him the nomination. For one 
thing, the bosses today are fewer and 
less potent than of yore. The Demo 
cratic machinery in key states is either 
barnacled or defunct. Perhaps the 
only major old-line boss on whom 
Johnson can rely is Chicago's Mayor 
Richard Daley, who predictably issued 
an effusive—and rather offensive— 
defense of the President by declaring 
‘Even the Lord had skeptical mem 
bers of his party. One betrayed him, 


politics has 


almost since 


IN WISCONSIN 


last week, Johnson could take little 
comfort in the prospects, Though he 
came out ahead, he trailed his ri- 
vals’ combined total. On Election 
Day, it would be a mixed win 

The survey began March 16, the 
day that Kennedy announced his 
candidacy, and ended four days lat 
er, just before Nelson Rockefeller 
withdrew from the race. Even while 
the New York Governor was still 
considered a potential candidate, he 
ran a poor third in the Republican 
segment of the Roper poll, which 
gave Richard Nixon 73%, Ronald 
Reagan 9% and Rockefeller 5% 

Wisconsinites can vote in either 
primary, regardless of personal par- 
ty preference, Even before Rocke- 
feller’s withdrawal statement 10% 
of those who told Roper interviewers 
that they intended to vote in the 
Democratic primary described them- 
selves as Republicans, The G.O.P 
crossover may now be larger be- 
cause of Republicans who want to 
influence a real contest 

One important difference between 
New Hampshire and Wisconsin ts in 
the nature of anti-Johnson sentiment 
In contrast to its prevote New Hamp 
shire survey, the current Roper poll 
shows that most of those supporting 
McCarthy and Kennedy in Wiscon- 
sin are motivated by Viet Nam 
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one denied him and one doubted him. 

Johnson must still reckon with the 
fact that substantially more than three 
members of his party are now ready to 
betray. deny or doubt him. They num- 
ber millions. They see the nation strug 
gling with wearying futility to solve tts 
three major challenges—the endless 
war, the plague-ridden cities, the trou 
bled economy—and they are tempted 
to cast about for new leadership. If Lyn- 
don Johnson ts to win renomination 
he will have to convince them in the 
months ahead that he has the policies 


to control the crises, not vice versa 


THE WAR 
End of the Tour 


“Unless i was beyond my control 
General Wilham Childs Westmoreland 
has said proudly, “I have never left 
any job that I hadn't finished.” Last 
week, his task in Viet Nam far from fin 
ished, Westy got the word that he would 
be coming home to replace General 
Harold Johnson in July as Army Chiet 
of Staff 

Westmoreland, 54 
for a new 


was long overdue 
assignment. Though most 
fighting men are rotated home after a 
year’s tour of duty, he has been on the 
job for more than four years, and since 
June 1964 has served as commander ot 
all U.S. forces in Viet Nam. Sull, the 
timing of the announcement, less than 
a week after Senator Robert Kennedy 
had entered the presidential race on an 
antiwar platform, lent more than a Itt 
tle credence to speculation that the Pres 
ident might be contemplating a change 
in Viet Nam policy—or else had taken 
the opportunity to disarm critics by giv 
ing the impression that he might. West 
moreland, the chief instrument of past 
policy, could hardly be expected to im 
plement any broad changes 

Faint Praise. At an unscheduled press 
conference, Johnson made much of the 
fact that his decision had been en 
dorsed by Robert McNamara. He pulled 
from his pocket a rumpled picce ol 
paper bearing, he said, McNamara’s 
handwritten “alternatives” and “recom 
mendations” and dated Jan. 19—more 
than a week before the Viet Cong’s mut 
derous Tet offensive. Thus did the Presi 
dent bring back the commander of the 
third greatest overseas force in Amer 
ican history, faint-praising him as “a 
very talented and very able officer.” 
Westmoreland, it was clear, was no long- 
er an unalloyed political asset 

Until the Tet offensive, Westmore- 
land’s judgment had never been seri- 
ously questioned. There was no lack of 
dissent about the bombing and the ba 
sic U.S. involvement in Viet Nam, but 
rarely had a commander in the field 
been so immune to technical criticism 
of his own performance. Justly, man 
agement-minded Westmoreland was 
given great credit for the herculean 
logistical feats of 1965 and 1966 
Until last year, anyway, his basic strat- 
egy, a compromise between search-and- 
destroy and a holding operation in the 





ABRAMS & WESTMORELAND IN SAIGON 
Speculation about other changes as well. 


populated areas, seemed to be successful 

It is still too early to say whether 
this strategy, given the situation, was 
right or wrong, but the big question ts 
still why, with more than half a million 
well-trained troops, abundant supplies 
and the greatest concentration of fire- 
history, Westmoreland was 
not able to achieve greater success. His 
generalship can ultimately be assessed 
only by the requests and equivocations 
that for now are sealed in Pentagon fil 
ing cabinets. Strategy aside, however, 
his clearest single failure was not to 
have built the South Vietnamese army 
into a respectable fighting force. His 
deputy and possible successor, General 
Creighton (“Abe”) Abrams, 53, has 
made ARVN his principal concern for 
the past year 

Bitterness & Frustration. Westmore- 
land’s friends are already saying that 
he was overdirected from Washington 
and forced to fight a war on the cheap 
The general himself is known to be bit- 
ter about the flak from home and frus- 
trated by what he thinks has been a 
letdown in support from the Adminis- 
tration. The timing of last week’s an 
nouncement is not likely to mollify him 
Not only did it occur at a juncture 
when the allies are on the defensive, 
but, coming so early, it may pull the 
commander's punch. “Why the hell did 
they announce it now?” asked one high 
ranking officer in Saigon. “Do they 
want to lame-duck his next couple of 
months?” 

His new appointment must be ap- 
proved by the Senate, and some ume 
before he enters his new Pentagon of- 
fice in July, Westmoreland will be 
pressed to explain to congressional com- 
mittees how and why the U.S. design 
for Viet Nam has fallen so far short of 
its original expectations—and what 
should be done next 


power in 
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DEMOCRATS 
Bobby’s Groove 


They screamed. They applauded wild- 
ly on and off cue. They tore off his 
cuff links and nearly toppled him from 
the podium. They waved signs proclaim- 
ing KISS MI BOBBY, BOBBY Is 
GROOVY BAMA FOR BOBBY They 
showed that, given the right audience 
Robert Kennedy can turn on the cus- 
tomers like none of his competitors 

In his first week as a presidential can 
didate, Kennedy shrewdly four 
university Campuses as his major stops 


chose 


The greetings he received ranged from 
unbridled ecstasy at the University of 


Kansas and Kansas State, to enthu 
siasm at Vanderbilt in Nashville. to 
friendly acceptance in the potentially 


hostile territory of the University of Al- 
abama at Tuscaloosa, It was a double 
McCarthy has 
affection; 


demonstration: Eugene 
no monopoly on collegiate 
Kennedy can still wow ‘em 

Sophocles & White. Kennedy also 
showed that he will yield to no Re- 
publican in being beastly to Lyndon 
Johnson. In some of the strongest po 
litical invective yet heard this year, he 
harpooned the President for almost ev- 
ery problem facing modern America, 
from Viet Nam to water pollution, from 
urban riots to the suicide rate among 
American Indians. He paraphrased 
Sophocles on the sin of pride that in 
hibits a strong man from admitting his 
mistakes. In Kansas, he evoked the late 
William Allen White (“The more riots 
that come on college campuses, the bet- 
ter world for tomorrow"*) to show that 
someone past 30, or even 42, can in- 


White said it in 1932 to rebut criticism of 
collegiate disorders, which then, as now, baf 
fled many elders. His basic idea was that 


“youth should be radical 


alienation of the 
he condemned “an 


understand the 
Alabama 

those who burn and loot”; 
that “ma- 


deed 
young. In 
archy” and 


in Tennessee, he lamented 


chine guns have fired at American chil 
dren his aides said he was referring 
to the Detroit riot) 

Kennedy, the man who not only chal 


lenged an incumbent President of his 
own party but also split the Demo 
crats’ anti-Johnson faction, gloried in 


his wide-swinging dissent. But, he said 


it is members of the national leader- 
ship who “divide us.” Though he used 
the plural, the only divider he named 
‘the President of the United States, 
President Could he reconcile 
with Johnson, perhaps become his run 


was 
Johnson.” 


ning mate? “A coalition government is 


possible in Viet Nam,” cracked Ken 


nedy. “But I don't think it is possible 
here.” 

George & Martha. In a formal state 
ment, Kennedy accused the White 


House of lying about the proposed deal 
whereby Kennedy would have remained 
out of the race if Johnson appointed a 
high-level commission to Viet 
Nam policy. The Senator confirmed 
that he discussed such a plan with De 
fense, Secretary Clark Clifford and went 
with his candidacy only after 
Johnson rejected the However, 
Kennedy said, the commission plan was 
not originally his nor first advanced by 
him; Johnson, in a conversation with 
Kennedy Aide Theodore Sorensen had 
“welcomed” the notion of a commission 
and asked Sorensen for specific sug 
gestions. The White House remained 
Officially silent, but aides regarded the 
scheme as an ultimatum, or blackmail 
That, Kennedy said, was an “incredible 
distortion.” 

Kennedy even converted the contro- 
versy into one of the several abrasive 


revise 


aheac 
idea 





KENNEDY STUMPING IN TOPEKA, KANS 
Proud of the wide-swinging dissent. 


NR 
La) 


quips he hurled at Johnson during the 
week. He mentioned some of the experts 
he had proposed for the commission, 
then added that “President Johnson, in 
his inimitable style, wanted to appoint 
General Westmoreland, John Wayne 
and Martha Raye.” Another Kennedy 
throwaway: he knows he has a chance 
to win—George Hamilton asked for his 
daughter's telephone number 

Making Headway. While needling 
the President’s family, the Kennedy jug- 
gernaut was getting a jet assist from reg 
ular, honorary and apprentice members 
of the Irish Mafia. Wife Ethel and Mrs 
Scott Carpenter decorated his entourage 
early in the week; Sons David, 12, and 


Michael, 9, along with John Glenn, 
took over later. And still later, Sisters 
Jean Smith and Pat Lawford climbed 


aboard. Sister-in-Law 
has said that she will 
him,” may join the active ranks later 
Brother Ted Kennedy and Brother-in- 
Law Stephen Smith were among the 
invisibles last week, performing the hard 
chores of organizing an instant cam 
paign and a delegate hunt. 

They were making some headway 
In New York, a number of party offi- 
cials came over to the Kennedy camp 
immediately, and although Johnson 
forces vowed resistance in every dis- 
trict, Kennedy seemed likely to capture 
a good share of the convention votes 
In Ohio, where Johnson’s strength had 
seemed impervious to McCarthy, there 
were some defections in Kennedy's fa 
vor. Senator Abraham Ribicoff of Con 
necticut, previously a Johnson support 
er, announced himself a free agent 
Maine Governor Kenneth Curtis pub 
licly recalled his admiration for Ken- 
nedy, while Vermont Governor Philip 
Hoff came out for him officially, as did 
Massachusetts Democratic Chairman 
Lester Hyman. In Oregon, Represen 
tative Edith Green became a leader of 
Kennedy’s campaign group. New Jer 
sey Governor Richard Hughes, a John 
son loyalist, admitted that he would 
have “a very difficult time” holding his 
party organization together 


Gene’s Bind 


As he fought gamely to spread na- 
tionwide the brush fire he started in 
New Hampshire, it was difficult to tell 
whether Eugene McCarthy was running 
harder against Lyndon Johnson or Rob 
ert Kennedy. And the underdog who 
promised to go the distance found it im 
possible not to acknowledge that rec 
onciliation was possible with either rival 
at the August convention. It was a cu 
rious crusade. From St. Patrick’s Day 
in Boston, through college campuses in 
Maine and Washington, D.C., to next 
week's primary-election battleground in 
Wisconsin, McCarthy displayed his cus 
tomary The crowds were 
numerous and friendly, but he failed to 
ignite them 

Johnson's 


Jacqueling, who 
“always be with 


nonchalance 


policies, foreign and do- 
came in for 


‘Mismanagement on a 


mestic caustic criticism 


massive scale, 
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mismanagement of our priorities here 
at home, mismanagement of our fiscal 
and monetary policies, and the loss of 
the good will and decent respect of man 
kind.” At a Detroit fund-raising rally, 
McCarthy won moral and material sup- 
port. Two thousand supporters paid 
$37,000 to look and listen; Mayor Je- 
rome Cavanagh introduced him as the 
man who has “rescued an entire Amer- 
ican generation from complete disillu 
sionment in the political process."’ De- 
clared McCarthy: “In the name of 
America, let the killing stop!” 

Crash Course. Most of his gut 
thrusts, however, were reserved for Ken- 
nedy. The New Yorker's proposal for a 
commission to devise new approaches 
for Viet Nam was “untenable and point- 
less,” an “insult to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee.” Kennedy's offer 
to assist McCarthy in Wisconsin? An at- 
tempt “to fatten me up for the kill.” 
He termed Kennedy's style a belated 
“crash course in great ideas.” Kenne- 
dy’s popularity? “I don’t have the en- 
emies in the party that Bobby has—or 
in the country, for that matter.” 

Even Kennedy's athletic prowess 
came in for the McCarthy treatment 
“He plays touch football,” said Mc 
Carthy. “I play football. He skates in 
Rockefeller Center, | play hockey.” Be 
cause they both play the same tune 
about Viet Nam, however, McCarthy al- 
lowed that if his own campaign fizzled 
and the choice for the nomination came 
down to Johnson and Kennedy, he 
would support Kennedy. Then, at the 
University of Wisconsin’s Racine cam- 
pus, McCarthy admitted what no man 
who would be taken seriously as a presi 
dential candidate should: that he “would 
—in order to save the country, not 
myself’—accept the  vice-presidential 
spot on either a Kennedy or a Johnson 
ticket 





Committee Commitment. McCar- 
thy’s unorthodoxy is matched—and per 
haps caused—by the ironic bind in 


which he finds himself. Although it is 
he who scored the moral victory in 
New Hampshire, it is he who finds him- 
self with new problems. His formal 
campaign organization is still small, rel 
atively amateurish and vulnerable to 
Kennedy rustling. In one week of ac 
tive candidacy, Kennedy 
attracting more support among Dem- 


seemed to be 


ocratic professionals than McCarthy 
had in four months 
A little uncertainty on the Minne 


sotan’s part is thus understandable. Fort- 
night ago, he announced he would enter 
the South Dakota primary; last week 
he said maybe not, Kennedy strength 
has been growing there. At Bowdoin 
College. McCarthy said he would “fa 
vor” Johnson Richard Nixon in 
the general election; later at Racine, he 
mused aloud that, if eliminated himself 
he might be neutral next fall. “I have a 
commitment,” McCarthy cracked, “as 
chairman of the [Senate] subcommittee 
on Africa that I might honor at the 
time with a last great safari.” 


over 
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McCARTHY IN RACINE, WIS 
Unorthodoxy matched by the bind. 


The Inner Circle 


While an army of collegians cam- 
paigned for Eugene McCarthy in New 
Hampshire and Wisconsin, a few key 
lieutenants determined the Senator's 
strategy. Blair Clark, 50, a polished, de- 
tached former newsman, is_ national 
campaign chairman and overall strat 
egist. A classmate (Harvard “40) and 
friend of John F. Kennedy, Clark was 
head of CBS News (1961-64), then as 
sociate publisher of the New York Post 
(1965-66). Richard Goodwin, 36, one 
of the most talented New Frontier word- 


men and a man of seemingly inex- 
haustible energy, lends the oratorical 


luster to many of McCarthy’s speeches 
and is, besides, an effective organizer 

Jerome Eller, 42, McCarthy's long 
time administrative assistant, is the can- 
didate’s closest adviser, although to out- 
siders he seems mainly busied with 
holding th: Senator's coat and seeing 
that he gets from one meeting to an 
other. Curtis Gans, 30, a former Unit 
ed Press International reporter, is the 
chief tactician at the grass-roots level 
and the most important of the Mc 
Carthyites in Wisconsin today. Seymour 
Hersh, 30, sull another former 
man (he covered the Pentagon for the 
Associated Press), is press secretary 
speechwriter—and an unexcelled master 
of profanity. A score of others do ev 
erything from dispersing funds to re 
searching issues, but none of them can 


news 


yet be considered part of the inner 
circle 
For all its intelligence and enthu- 


siasm, the McCarthy organization suf- 
fers severely from a lack of profession 
alism. Clark is not a good campaign 
administrator, and Goodwin, the only 
man at the top who has been through 
a presidential campaign before, has giv 
en the campaign whatever order it has 
Money, strangely enough, is not a very 


big handicap now. McCarthy's biggest 
problem for the long run is building a 
professional staff—and keeping it from 
Kennedy. Goodwin, a close friend of 
Bobby's, admits that he is “torn” be- 
tween the two candidates, and no one 
would be surprised to see him shift 
camps after the Wisconsin primary. “I 
notice,” quipped McCarthy last week, 
“that Dick Goodwin has a very large 
suitcase. He might have a change of 
clothes for another climate, but I'm 
not sure 


REPUBLICANS 
The Lost Leader 


While Democratic 
didates thronged to the race, Republican 
contenders seemed more concerned with 
getting out. Last week, only 22 days 
after Michigan’s Governor George 
Romney bowed out of the run, Nelson 
Rockefeller abruptly and all but finally 
removed himself from contention 
“Quite frankly,” declared the New York 
Governor to a nationwide television au 
dience, “I find it clear at this time that 
a considerable majority of the party's 
leaders want the candidacy of former 
Vice President Richard Nixon.” 

Rockefeller’s decision to “reiterate 
unequivocally” his non-candidacy jolted 
not only his own staff, which was gear 
ing for a campaign, but the 
entire American Nixonites, 
naturally, whooped with joy at the pros 
pect of an unimpeded road to the nomi 
nation (see following McCarthy- 
ites invited Republican doubters to join 
their camp. The G.O.P.’s moderate wing 


presidential can- 


vigorous 
electorate 


story) 


drooped visibly. “Now we've had two 
ships shot out from under us.” said 
New York's Senator Jacob Javits. Gov 


ernor Tom McCall of Oregon expressed 
“deep disappointment.” In his state, 
Rocky backers had gathered 50,000 sig- 
natures Of support in preparation tor 
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the May 28 primary, which would have 
been Rockefeller’s most promising con- 
frontation with Nixon. McCall had even 
cranked out press releases warmly prais- 
ing the New Yorker for his entry into 
the race. Gloomed a McCall aide: “Now 
I'm using them for scratch paper.” 

The Clincher. Rockefeller’s exit cer- 
tainly seemed motivated as much by 
personal hubris as political savvy. His 
poor showing in the New Hampshire 
primary earlier this month, where only 
11% of the Republican voters wrote in 
his name, coupled with indications of a 
disastrous showing in Wisconsin's April 
2 contest (a possible 14-1 loss), doubt- 
less made Rocky aware that he was 
not striking sparks. 

The clincher came at a ham-and- 
eggs breakfast last week with Repub- 
lican Senators in the Capitol’s Vanden 
berg Room. Rockefeller had anticipated 
that 25 of the Senate’s 36 Repubhcans 
might show up to offer various degrees 
of support for his candidacy; only 17 
appeared, most of them clearly cool to 
a Rockefeller presidency. Only Penn- 
sylvania’s Hugh Scott. New York's Ja 
vits and Kentucky's Thruston Morton 
(who hoped to be Rocky’s campaign 
manager) were openly declared Rocky 
supporters. What rent the Rock more 
than anything was the suggestion trom 
several of his that he should 
enter the race in order to keep the Re 
publican campaign from being over 
shadowed by the three-way Democratic 
Donnybrook 

Reverse English. G.O.P 
proved equally disappointing: though 18 


guests 


Governors 


of the 26 were privately for Rocke- 
feller, only Maryland's Spiro T. Agnew, 
Rhode Island's John Chafee and Or- 


egon’s McCall would publicly commit 
themselves. Romney, whom Rocky had 





“Sorry, Fella” 
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supported before New Hampshire, be- 
gan to feel that Rockefeller had used 
him and pointedly refrained from back- 
ing the New Yorker. After Rockefeller’s 
announcement last week, Lenore Rom- 
ney, the Governor's outspoken wife. al- 
that the Michigander “would 
have continued his campaign had he 
not felt that Mr. Rockefeller was going 
to be a candidate.” It was a nice bit of 
reverse English in what Romney must 
consider a game of dirty pool 

The Romney reaction reflected a 
widespread sense of deflation and even 
resentment on the part of G.O.P. mod- 


lowed 


erates. “I'm not often fooled,” said 
Thrus Morton with tears in his eyes 
“Maybe I poor-mouthed his chances 


too much, but I think he could have 
been nominated.” Still, there were some 
sobering tactical realities behind Rocke- 
feller’s decision. Had he entered the 
May 28 Oregon primary, his name 
would almost certainly have had to be 
re-entered in the Nebraska contest two 
weeks earlier, and Nebraska is solidly 
Nixon country. Though Rockefeller 
preached party unity at every turn, he 
admitted only reluctantly that he would 


support Nixon if he were “the Re- 
publican nominee.” Rocky still main 
tained that he was willing to “answer 


inv trfe and meaningful call,” should 
the party demand his candidacy, and 
some wishful-thinking Republicans ar- 
gued that Nixon might yet falter, giv- 
ing Rocky a chance in Miami Beach 
next August. Only a true believer would 
bet on it 

Back to the Beach. For all practical 
political purposes, Rockefeller is fin- 
ished as a presidential contender—not 
because he is a loser, but because he 
no longer has any stomach for the 
fight. He even seemed disdainful of the 
battle. As he confided to an aide with 
all too evident relief after the Washing- 
ton breakfast: “I never really wanted 
this anyway.” Hours after his withdraw- 
al, Nelson Rockefeller emplaned for a 
brief vacation at Laurance Rockefeller’s 
hotel on Puerto Rico’s Dorado Beach, 
It was at that opulent retreat, in No- 
vember 1967, that New York's Gov 
ernor drew up and promulgated a strate- 
gy by means of which he hoped a 
moderate Republican could capture the 
White House. 


The Only One 


For weeks, the slogan had been “Nix- 
on’s the One.” After Rockefeller’s unex- 
pected withdrawal, it might well have 
been “Nixon's the Only One.” Few chal- 
lenged the happy reaction of one Nixon 
volunteer in Wisconsin when she heard 
the news: “We've won! We've won!” 

Nixon himself was not so quick to 
holler victory, though he was as gen- 
uinely surprised as anyone else by 
Rocky’s decision. “In politics,” he said, 
“you have contingency plans for just 
about everything, but our organization 
had absolutely no contingency plan for 
anything like this.” Still, as he con- 
tinued his campaign for Wisconsin pri- 





NIXON IN EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
Contingency plans for everything but. 


mary votes, even Nixon had to admit 
that there was little standing between 
him and the Republican nomination but 
some catastrophic blunder of his own. 
“If we can’t get the nomination now,” 
he told Time's Loye Miller and John 
Austin, “we might as well just go out 
and sit in the sun at Miami.” 

Rockefeller's withdrawal means a 
complete change in strategy for Nixon, 
who can now think more in terms of 
Nov. 5, rather than Aug. 5, which is 
the day the G.O.P. Convention begins 
in Miami Beach. Though his campaign 
will lose some of its momentum with- 
out a preconvention opponent, the prob- 
lem, Nixon noted jocularly, is one that 
he can live with. “I can stand a few 
blows like this,” he deadpanned. Nix- 
on, in fact, has always claimed that his 
target was Lyndon Johnson, not some 
brother Republican, and with no broth- 
er Republican in the way, he can now 
match actions to words. 

The Rubicon. Primary states such as 
Wisconsin and Oregon can now be giv 
en less attention, and Nixon will be 
free to spend more time—and less mon 
ey—in such big population bases as 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and Ohio, all of 
perhaps pivotal importance in Novem- 
ber. If all three states have favorite 
sons who have not yet pledged their 
Miami delegations to Nixon, what is bet- 
ter than doing two jobs for the price 
of one? No one will be pressured, Nix- 
on insisted; but with Rocky out of the 
way, more and more of the G.O.P. Gov- 
ernors, not all of them ardent Nixon 
supporters, can be expected to jump on 
his bandwagon of their own volition. 

“We will not,” he said, “try to strong- 
arm favorite sons who want to wait 
until the convention before crossing the 
Rubicon. But of course it could well 
be that some of them will be reaching 
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the conclusion that they want to get on 
the team prior to the time that every- 
one else jumps on. That's the way the 
political animal works.” The pressure, 
Nixon believes, will now be off him 
and on the men who lead the delegations 
—and might want to be remembered 
favorably in a Nixon administration. 


THE CONGRESS 


Guarding the Assets 

Behind a thicket of perquisites and 
protocol, the U.S. Senate has long 
guarded its majesty trom the vulgar 
eye. It forbids cameras in the visitors’ 
galleries, permits a member to edit gau- 
cheries and gaffes out of his speeches 
before they appear in the Congressional 
Record, grants Senators a unique im 
munity from legal action for what they 
say in committee or on the floor. Thus 
last week when two Senators proposed 
that members lay their financial affairs 
naked before the world, the club's lead- 
ing antiquary, Everett Dirksen, rose up 
in Dickensian outrage 

“I refuse to let you make me a class- 
B citizen,” thundered the minority lead- 
er. Dirksen was fulminating against an 
amendment to the proposed ethics code 
by Pennsylvania’s Joseph Clark and 
New Jersey’s Clifford Case, who wished 
to stiflen the relatively flaccid measure 
It requires, among other things, that 
members and Senate employees file 
statements of their financial holdings 
with the U.S. Comptroller General 
(Time, March 22). The lists could be 
opened only after a majority vote of 
the six-man committee on Standards 
and Conduct. But under the Clark-Case 
proviso, Senators would have to dis- 
close publicly their income and assets, 
along with those of their families. 

Why, protested Ev with horror, he 
would not dare ask his wife about her 
dabblings in the stock market. “She 
would say to me, ‘It is not the Senate's 
business,’ ” he declared. “We have lived 
40 happy years together. It just proves 
that love and harmony and sweetness 
of life still prevail in the Dirksen fami- 
ly. But she is her own boss.” The public- 
disclosure amendment did have sizable 
support—notably from Connecticut's 
Tom Dodd, whose transgressions In part 
prompted demand for the code, Yet 
the amendment failed, 44 to 40 

Dirksen’s assault on the ethics pack- 
age was all too successful Clark and 
Case narrowly passed another amend- 
ment restricting the use of Senate “slush 
funds,” only to have it overturned next 
day by a substitute, sponsored by Tex- 
as’ Ralph Yarborough, giving sanction 
to the practice of accepting contribu- 
tions to run Senators’ offices—the sort 
of practice that Illinois’ Charles Percy 
abandoned last fall because of unfavor- 
able publicity. 

The adopted measure, passed 67-1 in 
the Senate’s rush to finish its week’s 
work, is a pale cautionary code unlike- 
ly to infringe on the rules of the club 
or invade any Senator's privacy. 
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NEWARK 


Progress—& Poison 

With the highest maternal and infant 
mortality rates in the U.S., unemploy- 
ment double the nation’s average, and 
several square miles of scabrous ghetto 
housing, Negroes in Newark brought 
their own endemic rage to last July's six- 
day riot that killed 26 and left the 
city’s Central Ward a shambles. No sin- 
gle grievance enraged the ghetto more 
than the issue of the New Jersey Col- 
lege of Medicine and Dentistry, which 
was scheduled to build a campus in the 
core of the slum. 

The $96 million college. to be built 
with state and federal funds, would, of 
course, have brought jobs to Newark’s 


EDWARD N STIS 





MILITANT & IMPERIALE AT COUNCIL MEETING 
Nobody can sell ashes. 


whites and Negroes alike. But as orig- 
inally planned early last year, it would 
also have uprooted some 20,000 Ne 
groes from housing on the 150 acres 
of Central Ward land that the college 
wanted. “This,” protested one resident, 
“is a diabolical plot!” After violence 
succeeded verbal resistance last summer, 
New Jersey Commissioner of Commu 
nity Affairs Paul Ylvisaker began en- 
couraging black militants to mobilize a 
legal challenge against the school, which 
initially was planned as a research-ori 
ented institution with little or no rela- 
tionship to the slum community. Last 
week the challenge paid off in a unique 
victory for the Negro community 

"The Slaughterhouse.’ The medical 
school will indeed be built in Central 
Ward, but now on terms that the res- 
idents welcome. Using only 57.9 acres 
instead of 150, the school has guar- 
anteed that it will take over operation 
of the Newark City Hospital—known 
locally, with only some hyperbole, as 
“the Slaughterhouse’’—and invest 
500,000 in repairs. In addition, a 





Newark community health council will 
supervise a comprehensive health-im- 
provement plan for the ghetto and the 
training and hiring of more Negroes. 

Demolition on the site will not begin 
until new housing is found for the res- 
idents, and subsidized, if necessary. By 
the agreement reached last week, at 
least one-third of all journeymen and 
one-half of all apprentice workers build- 
ing the school will be recruited from 
minority groups. and a “substantial 
number of contracts” will be placed 
with Negro businessmen in the area 

Perhaps the most unorthodox con- 
cept of the agreement negotiated by 
the college and state, local and Negro 
representatives Is a community council 
to be formed within a month to es 
tablish nonprofit community-housing 
cooperatives. The council will ensure 
that local Negroes have a hand in ev- 
ry phase of the new housing, which 
will be built on 64 Central Ward acres 
retrieved by the city from the school’s 
original 150-acre site 

"Jungle Cruisers.” The overall agree- 
ment was unprecedented, because tor 
virtually the first time, local Negroes 
even neighborhood militants—were rep 
resented directly in the six-week nego- 
tiations. telling the city’s white leaders 
exactly what they wanted and needed 
Even so, such progress may not be 
enough to defuse Newark. While last 
summer's riots were devastating the Ne- 
vro neighborhoods, they were tust as 
disastrously poisoning some sections of 
the white community. In the city’s blue- 
collar Italian wards, scores of whites 
are arming themselves—with scant dis- 
couragement from the  police—and 
forming white vigilante gangs “to repel 
an invasion.” Led by Contractor An- 
thony Imperiale, who deeply fears new 
and worse conflagrations in Newark, 
the vigilantes now prowl the city in 
“Jungle Cruisers,” and are said to pos- 
sess an arsenal of 1.000 rifles, an ar 
mored car and five helicopters 

Last week 50 Negroes, led by Play 
wright LeRoi Jones. trooped into the 
Newark city council chamber to con- 
front Imperiale’s vigilantes attending a 
routine council session. When a phono- 
graph played the national anthem, the 
Negroes refused to stand and the whites 
cried: “Throw the bastards out!” Jones, 
arguing against the proposed use of po- 
lice dogs in the ghetto, told the coun- 
cil: “Our rational plea to this com- 
munity is to avoid the emotional issue 
of dogs. Whether you own Newark or 
not. nobody can sell ashes.” 

The Negroes walked out en masse, 
soon to be followed by Imperiale and 
his white posse. “I'm mad tonight,” he 
said. “But our philosophy is law and 
order.” Then, with mufflers rumbling, 
the Jungle Cruisers tore off on patrol. Ir- 
responsible Negroes as well as whites 
have begun to arm themselves and dis- 
tribute hate pamphlets (“The Wops 
Want War”) in the ghetto, Moderates 
on both sides hope that the medical- 
school victory has not come too late 
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RACES 


Black Vacuum 

All Americans know of George 
Washington Carver, Ralph Bunche 
Jackie Robinson and Senator Edward 
Brooke. The names of Pedro Nino, Nino 
Fstevanico, Matthew Henson and Dr 
Charles are less likely to ring a 
bell. Yet these men too had an im 
portant part in the making ot America 
and as a congressional hearing in Man 
hattan pointed up last week, many le 
vitimate Negro heroes have been over 
looked by whites and Negroes alike 





The list starts in 1492, when Pedre 
Nino ventured to the New World with 


Columbus. Negroes followed with al 





most all of the Spanish conquistadors 
and Estevanico (Lith Stephen), 
Spanish Negro, led the expedition that 
discovered what ts now Arizona and 
New Mexico, Crispus Attucks, a run 
away slave, was the first American killed 
in the Revolution; 5,000 Negroes fought 
under Washington 

In the mythology of the West, there 
were only red men and white men, but 
several of the explorers of the Oregon 
Territory were black, while some 5,000 
Negro cowboys roamed the range with 
Bat Masterson and Wyatt Earp. A later 
explorer, Matthew Henson, was Admi 
ral Robert Peary’s only companicn 
when he first reached the North Pole 
actually beating Peary to the Pole by 
45 minutes, thus becoming the first man 
to stand on top of the 

Shoes & Sugar. Long before the 


“Harlem Renaissance” of the “20s Ne 





worid 


groes had poets and writers, while black 
doctors, scientists and inventors made 
important contributions to post-Civil 
War technological advances. Jan Ernst 
Matzeliger, a native of Dutch Guiana 
laid the foundations of the shoe in 
dustry with his shoe-lasting machine 
Norbert Rillicux greatly lowered the 
price of sugar with a new refining tech 
nique, and Garrett Morgan introduced 
a number of life-saving devices, not 
least of which was the traffic signal 
George Washington Carver, of course 
transformed Southern agriculture by 
discovering scores of new uses——from 
peanut butter to shaving cream—tor 
the lowly peanut, soybean and sweet po- 
tato. In medicine, Dr. Daniel Hale Wil 
liams performed the first successful 
heart operation in 1893, while Dr 
Charles Drew pioneered in new tech- 
niques to store blood plasma, Drew 
ironically, bled to death after he was in 
jured in a car crash—and was turned 
away by an all-white hospital 

More and more textbook writers are 
honoring Negroes along with whites 
Still more needs to be done, said New 
York’s Representative James Scheuer, 
whose hearings are designed to call at- 
tention to his proposal for a federal 
Commission on Negro History and Cul 
ture. As it is, reported Author James 
Baldwin, the Negro child has a feelir 
“of no past, not really a present and cer- 
tainly no future, It is a great national 
waste.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Opening the Gate 


For all the fabled glamour of tts top- 
less towers and clanking cable cars 
San Francisco is a city of anguished mi 
norities. They range trom the black 
ghetto of Hunters Point, scarred by 
riot in 1966, to the hippie enclave of 
Haight-Ashbury, from the convoluted 
alleys of Chinatown to the psychedelic 
strip-and-clip joints of North Beach, en 
compassing en route labor unions, sym 
phony lovers and Mayor Joseph L. (for 
Lawrence) Alioto, 52, the millionaire 
son of an immigrant Sicilian fisher 
man Last week, a scant 2} months 


ifter assuming office, Joe Alioto was 


well on the way to opening the Golden 





ALIOTO IN CITY HALL 
Like Lindsay, Western style 


Gate for an array of hyperkinetic ur 
ban programs 

Careful Cajolery. When he ran for 
the nonpartisan office last fall, John 
sonian Democrat Alioto—who made his 
fort 
titrust Cases——Wwas reg 





e as a lawyer specializing in an 





rded as the least 





unqualified of a lackluster lot of can 
didates. He won, with a landslide 


closest of 





15,000-vote margin over t 
17 opponents (Time, Nov. 3), and San 
ther admin 
xwhial self-puf 


Ss come across 





Franciscans anticipated 
istration devoted to 
fery. Not so. Alioto 
like John Lindsay, Western style. Right 
off the bat he raised the hopes of the 
city’s minorities, After his inauguration 
at the glittering San Francisco Opera 
House in January, Alioto scheduled re- 
ceptions in the predominantly Negro 
Hunters Point-Bayview section and the 
Mission District (Mexican-Americans 
Filipinos, American Indians). Humming 





And a cousin of the ed San Francisco 


hish-restaurant owner 





and soda 
f olin. he wowed the 
The vhetto never goes tw the 
Opera House.” he said 
the inaugural to the ghetto 
Unemployment was his next concern 
Alioto journeyed to Washington and 
New York—to squeeze 3,000 new main 


p es 
Operatic a ip} 





or playing the vio 





crowds 


so we'll take 





tenance jobs out of San Francisco-serv 
ing airlines, create job opportunities in 
the post office, fire department, trade 
unions and in the Bay Area Rapid Tran 
sit’s 7S-mile construction project, which 
includes a tunnel under Market Street 
Manhattan Banker David Rockefeller 
bent to Alioto’s urging that a $250 mil 
lion Embarcadero construction project 
known locally as “Rockefeller Cen 
ter West soon get under way. By 
careful cajolery, Alioto persuaded War 
ner Bros. to build a public swimming 
pool in Hunters Point—the ghetto’s first 
where movies may be filmed and 
residents can pick up paychecks as ex- 
tras. Along the way, he helped settle 
an eight-week newspaper strike 
Coffers & Hoffers. Oldsters who were 
leaving the city have been encouraged 
to remain by Alioto’s concern: last week 
he proposed reducing transit fares for 
San Franciscans over 65 to 5¢ and, on 
a subsequent TV “phone-in,” said he 
would try to get buses closer to the 
curb at pickup. Whether talking of hip 
pies on the Haight ("This is not going 
to be any police state”) or to Depart 
ment Store Magnate Cyril Magnin 
(whom Alioto made city protocol chief), 
the balding, somber-suited mayor ts the 
master of civic ceremony, Last week 
he redeemed a painful campaign prom 
ise to reduce city property taxes 20% 
by proposing a commuter tax—the first 
on the West Coast which, if enact- 
ed, will net S14 milhon a year from 
San Francisco's 122.060 outside work- 
ers. They earn 50% of the city’s $3 
billon annual payroll and heretofore 
have directly contributed not a penny 
toward the cost of city services 
Coupled with a minuscule (.2% ) tax 
on gross business receipts that will bring 
in $25 million, the commuter tax should 
please homeowners as much as the may- 
or's actions and appointments have sum 
ulated San Francisco culture buffs. In 
the past ten weeks, Alioto named Long- 
shoreman-Philosopher Eric Hoffer to 
the City Art Commission, pledged some 
of his own money to a $125,000 re 
newal of the San Francisco Interna 
tional Film Festival, teamed with Cyril 
Magnin to put up $20,000 for a San 
Francisco-Los Angeles painting and 
sculpture contest, and forestalled de- 
molition of the Old Mint Building on 
Mission Street—one of the finest re 
maining examples of Federal—Greek Re 
vival architecture. Alioto fans are al- 
ready talking about higher office for 
their hero, but he insists that for the 
next four years he will work “to repay 


} 


has given me so much 


the city that h 


Other major cies with a commuter tax in 
clude: Balumore, Detront, St. Louis, ¢ 
innati, Philadelphia and New York 
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THE WORLD 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Tremors of Change 

The tremors emanating from Czecho- 
slovakia’s extraordinary wave of reform 
not only shook the country itself but 
spread through all of Eastern Europe. 
In Prague, Party Boss Alexander Dub- 
éek, chief architect of the reforms, con- 
solidated his position and opened the 
way for further liberalization by forc- 
ing the resignation of deposed Party 
Chief Antonin Novotny, 63, as Pres- 
ident of the country that he had ruled 
with an iron hand for 15 years. Polish 
students used the reforms in Czecho- 
slovakia as a herald in their defiance 
of the government. Rumanian Party 
Boss Nicolae Ceausescu, an earlier lib- 
eralizer (Time cover, March 18, 1966), 
read the handwriting on the wall and de- 
cided that Rumania should go farther 
along the reform road. Everyone should 
be free to criticize the Communist par- 
ty, Ceausescu told his Central Com- 
mittee, even when “diverse and wrong 
views appear.” 

The events in Czechoslovakia gath 
ered such force, in fact, that at week's 
end they produced a sort of Commu- 
nist summit. Seeking to calm the fears 
of his Communist neighbors that his re- 
forms might go too far and produce 
another Hungary, Dubéck traveled to 
Dresden in East Germany to confer 
with Communist leaders. The meeting 
was attended by East German Boss Wal- 
ter Ulbricht, who is openly concerned 
by his neighbor's new course, and by Po- 
land's Wladyslaw Gomulka. Hungarian 
Communist officials also showed up. 
Finally, as an indication of the meet 
ing’s importance, both Soviet Premier 
Alexei Kosygin and Party Boss Leo- 
nid Brezhnev arrived in Dresden. The 
confrontation came only days after a 
Czechoslovak delegation returned home 
from Moscow with a Kremlin prom 
ise that the Russians would not in- 
terfere with Dubéek’s drive for “so- 
cialist democratization.” 

Giant Stalin. The week's most dra- 
matic event, the fall of Antonin No- 
votny, followed a country-wide clamor 
for his resignation. At noisy meetings 
throughout Czechoslovakia, Novotny 
was denounced and taunted, In Slova 
kia, portraits of him were burned. Pe- 
titions for his dismissal poured into 
Prague. Seeing that he was through, 
many of Novotny’s old friends, includ- 
ing the army general staff, joined the 
chorus against him. Novotny closed 
himself off in Hradéany Castle on a 
hill overlooking Prague, hoping that the 
storm would blow over. When a news 
paper suggested that illness might give 
him an honorable excuse to resign—he 
suffers from gallstones—he telephoned 
the editors to report that his health 
was much improved. Politically, he was 
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already in extremis, When the Com- 
munist Party Presidium ordered him to 
resign, he went along like a loyal Com- 
munist; the alternative, under Commu- 
nist discipline, was expulsion from the 
party. In his final moment of humilia- 
tion, Novotny cited ill health as the 
reason for his resignation, 

Thus ended the career of one of Com- 
munism’s most guileful and skillful lead- 
ers. One of Novotny’s first projects after 
he maneuvered to succeed the late 
Klement Gottwald in 1953 as party 
boss was to build a giant statue of Sta- 
lin overlooking the Vitava River in 
Prague. Though he eventually came 
around to recognizing the need for a re- 
organization of the country’s decrepit 


why they had omitted a pledge of 
friendship to the Soviet Union from 
one of their resolutions, the hall echoed 
with jeers and whistles. 

Sensing the country’s mood, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church demanded wider 
religious freedom. In a letter to Dub- 
éek, Bishop Frantisek TomaSek of 
Prague called for the return to Czecho- 
slovakia of Primate Josef Cardinal 
Beran, 79, Cardinal Beran, whom the 
Communists kept under house arrest 
for 14 years, agreed to leave the coun- 
try in 1965 in exchange for party con- 
cessions to the church; he is now living 
in the Vatican. Without fully suppress- 
ing it, the party has harassed the church 
for 19 years, even appoints the priests 


ar 





NOVOTNY, DUBCEK & ULBRICHT AT PRAGUE 20TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
Demands for everything from a neutral foreign policy to removing the red star. 


economy and for granting wider tree- 
dom of expression to writers, he did so 
only reluctantly. He ran a severe police 
state, yoked the economy and foreign 
policy of Czechoslovakia to the needs 
of the Soviet Union and mercilessly 
purged “revisionists.” Il suited by train- 
ing and temperament for any sort of 
liberalization, he later stalled on eco- 
nomic reforms and took back some of 
the privileges that he had granted the 
writers—thus setting off the intraparty 
fight that brought in Dubéek, 

Jeers & Whistles. Though Novotny 
is gone, much of his handiwork re- 
mains behind. Last week the demands 
for specific reforms continued to multi 
ply. More than 10,000 students crowd- 
ed into the massive Prague Congress 
Hall, where they questioned party lead- 
ers and demanded everything from a 
neutral foreign policy to removal of 
the red star from the nation’s coat of 
arms. When Forestry Minister Joset 
Smrkovsky rose to ask the students 


for some dioceses. Bishop Tomasek’s let- 
ter also asked Dubéek to begin talks 
between the government and the bish- 
ops, to reopen religious orders and re- 
move restrictions on seminaries. 

Greater Voice. At week's end, Prime 
Minister Jozef Lenart took over the 
duties of the presidency until the 
Czechoslovak National Assembly can 
meet to elect a successor to Novotny 
The party Presidium made plans to re- 
store the reputations of as many as 
30,000 people disgraced in Novotny’s 
purges. This week the Central Com- 
mittee is due to get Dubéek’s reform 
program, which is likely to remove some 
controls on the economy and give the 
people a greater voice In their affairs 
While the other top Communists in the 
Soviet bloc are clearly worried about 
the program's impact in their countries, 
Dubéek must deliver something to his 
own people, who have been clamoring 
for specific reforms to go with their 
wider freedom of speech, 
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POLAND 


Smoldering Fire 

Cavernous Congress Hall in down- 
town Warsaw shook with chants and 
cheers, As the speaker strode to the po- 
dium, TV lights glared down upon his 
balding head and visibly strained face 
Then some 3,000 stalwarts of Poland's 
Communist Party rose to their feet and 
sang: “May he live 100 years.” All in 
all, it could have been a national birth- 
day party for Party Boss Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka—but instead it was the tensest 
moment in his nearly dozen years in 
power. After eleven days of nationwide 
student demonstrations, Gomulka, 63, 
finally spoke out in an effort to restore 
order to Poland. What he said was sur- 
prisingly mild but, partially for that rea- 
son, it failed to mollify the rebellious 
students. As they began a third week 
of defiance of the regime, the students 
constituted a smoldering fire that could 
break out at any time and engulf Po- 
land's Communist regime. 

Hallway Sack Out. In hopes of get 
ting the students to return to. their 
classes, Gomulka pledged to “consider” 
grievances drafted by legitimate student 
groups, meaning those that met with 
rectors’ permission. More important, he 
softened as “ill-considered” an anti- 
Zionist campaign that had passed off 
most of the blame for the unrest on Jew- 
ish intellectuals. Gomulka, whose wife 
is Jewish, promised exit visas to Jews 
who want to move to Israel and en- 
dorsed the majority of Polish Jews as 
loyal builders of socialism. In cavalier 
disregard of deepening unrest among in- 
tellectuals, however, he blasted liberal 
Writers Union members, whose balking 
at censorship had first rallied students, 
and at liberal professors, whom he la- 
beled “small-time politicians with sci- 
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ence degrees.” He also announced that 
more than 1,200 “rabble-rousers and 
disoriented youth” had been arrested 
during the riots. 

For the students, who have been de- 
manding apologies from the regime, re- 
instatement for those expelled from 
school and fair press coverage, Go- 
mulka’s speech was an official brushoff 
Many continued cutting classes or stag 
ing sit-ins Outside them, even after signs 
went up threatening expulsion—and a 
loss of draft exemption. At Cracow’s Ja 
gellonian University, students staged a 
sitdown strike for two days running. 
Warsaw University authorities locked 
the campus gates when thousands of stu- 
dents refused to attend lectures. At War- 
saw’s Polytechnical Institute, some 
5,000 students sacked out in the hall 
ways. playing cards, listening to Cho 
pin tapes and tuning in Western news 
broadcasts, including reports on Czecho 
slovakia, where just the sort of liberali 
zation they are demanding is unfold- 
ing. At week’s end the students picked 
up their gear and returned to_ their 
homes, but classes were still canceled. 

No Inclination. Like Czechoslovakia, 
Pgjand has been due for some top- 
level changes, but the chance that re- 
forms will automatically come with 
them is dim. The last influential figure 
from a never strong liberal wing, Phi- 
losophy Professor Leszek Kolakowski, 
was booted from party membership two 
years ago. President Edward Ochab, 
tired and almost blind at 62, is expect- 
ed to retire in time for the Polish party 
conference late next fall, and some ob- 
servers think that Gomulka may lift 
himself upstairs to the presidency, al- 
lowing a younger man to undertake 
party chairmanship. 

Whichever office becomes vacant, two 
men are in the strong running to fill it. 


They are Interior Minister Mieczyslaw 
Moczar, 54, the dark, somewhat mys- 
terious boss of Poland's secret police 
and leader of the party faction of “parti- 
sans,” or World War Il underground 
veterans; and Edward Gierek, 55, 
youngest member of the Politburo and 
party chief in the Silesian mining and 
manufacturing district. Though Gierek 
advocates partial economic reforms in 
Poland’s lackluster industries, neither 
he nor Moczar shows any inclination to 
ward political reshaping of the kind 
that Poland's restless students and in- 
tellectuals are agitating for, 


MIDDLE EAST 


Foray into Jordan 

By the first light of dawn, troop-car- 
rying Israeli helicopters lifted off their 
pads near Jericho and Sodom and raced 
eastward deep into neighboring Jordan 
As soon as they had landed their in 
fantrymen in blocking positions, the 
main Israeli invasion force began to 
roll. North of the Dead Sea, Centurion 
tanks laden with helmeted paratroopers 
and halftrack personnel carriers trun- 
dling infantrymen rumbled across the 
Allenby and Damiya bridges onto Jor- 
dan’s East Bank. A second task force 
punched across the border south of the 
Dead Sea. Israeli artillery laid down a 
barrage that walked just ahead of the 
advancing columns, and delta-wing jets 
blazoned with the Star of David criss 
crossed the skies. In the worst out- 
break of hostilities in the Middle East 
since last June's Six-Day War, Israel 
last week launched a massive reprisal 
that raised the question of whether it 
may have got into the unhappy habit 
of overreacting. 

Israel's targets in the attack were 
four towns that it claimed were being 





ISRAELIS BLOWING UP TERRORIST BASE AT KARAMAH 
Even heavier cost in world opinion. 
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used as bases for Arab commandos in- 
filtrating into Israel. In recent weeks 
the Arab terrorists (see box) had stepped 
up their activities; on the weekend be- 
fore Israel's retaliatory thrust, they had 
made six attacks, ranging from outright 
firefights to a bomb set off in Jeru- 
salem. In the worst incident, they blew 
up a bus carrying the children of gov- 
ernment workers on a tour of the re- 
mains of King Solomon’s mines near 


Elath, killing two adults and wounding 
28 of the 44 children on board. 
Through the Orange Groves. Israel’s 
revenge Came as no surprise. Four days 
before the invasion, Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan warned that the Arabs 
were preparing for a “new wave of ter- 
ror,” which Israel would take steps to 
contain if King Hussein of Jordan could 
not. Premier Levi Eshkol told the Knes- 
set much the same thing, and Israeh 


Ambassador Yosef Tekoah on the same 
day filed two complaints with the Unit- 
ed Nations against the Arabs’ “repeat 
ed acts of aggression.” The stage was 
set for retaliation 

With all this warning, it was also not 
surprising that the Arabs were about as 
prepared for the onslaught as Arabs 
can ever be. South of the Dead Sea, 
the Israelis easily overran the three tiny 
towns of Safi, Feifa and Dahal, and 








A BROTHERHOOD OF TERROR 


Despite last week's punitive invasion of Jordan, Is- 
rael faces increasing danger from a growing army 
of Arab terrorists. Jordan is fairly exploding with 
these new commandos, who infiltrate Israel in ever 
ereater numbers for ever more damaging raids that 
are sometimes held only hours apart They come 
from all parts of the A rab world, belong to several 
groups and are variously equipped—but they are 
united in their determination to make a battlefield 
of Israel. TimE Correspondent Edward Hughes 
spent much of the past two w eeks examining the ter- 
rorists and their goals, His report: 


N the back room of a stucco house in the hills of 

Amman, a grave young Palestinian university student 
squatted on the floor and told eleven friends that he had 
just joined a guerrilla unit to fight the Israelis. “Any age, 
any size, either sex,” he said. “It makes no difference. 
They are on my land, and I shall kill them.” In his shell- 
shattered villa overlooking the River Jordan, Citrus Grow- 
er Raouf Halabi, 50, a graduate of Beirut’s American 
University, reported proudly that his riverfront groves 
have become a nightly jumping-off place for raiding par- 
ties into Israel: “ ‘Welcome,’ I say to them. They are 
fighting for us. Is anyone else?” 

Such is Jordan's mood toward the men it calls fedayeen 
—the Arabic word for freedom fighters. Though he 
has in the past often declared his opposition to the terror- 
ists, King Hussein last week changed his tune, defend- 
ed those who struggle against Israelis occupying Arab 
territory. But to a population that is 60% Palestinian, 
100% Arab—and sick to death of being humbled by 
Israeli planes and tanks -the fedayeen already have 
become national folk heroes. Accounts of their success- 
ful sabotage missions are headlined in the press. 
Photographs portraying their martyred dead are plas- 
tered all over Amman. 

° 

Much as he would like to throw the guerrillas out, Hus- 
sein no longer has the power even to hold them in 
check. Last month he dispatched 20 carloads of troops 
and police to order a guerrilla unit to leave the refugee 
camp at Karamah, When it arrived, the column was sur- 
rounded by machine-gun-toting commandos, quickly with- 
drew when the fedayeen commander delivered a matter- 
of-fact announcement: “You have three minutes to decide 
whether you leave or die.” The rest of the Arab world 
has taken up the fedayeen with nearly unanimous vigor. 
Iraq and Syria offer training programs for several thou- 
sand commandos. The Persian Gulf states, led by Ku- 
wait, raise money for them through a 5% tax on the 
salaries of their tens of thousands of resident Palestinian 
workers. and a recent fund drive in Lebanon brought in 
$500,000 from Beirut alone. So much money Is flowing 
in that fedayeen organizations now guarantee lifetime sup 
port for the families of all guerrillas killed in action 

There are now nearly 20,000 fedayeen in Jordan v. a 
scant hundred or so before the war—and their ranks are 
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BLOWN.-UP ISRAEL! SCHOOL BUS 


swelling daily. Whereas all guerrilla operations used to 
be controlled by the disreputable (and now discredited) 
Palestine Liberation Army, there are at least half a 
dozen independent fedayeen orgamzations, most of them 
less interested in playing Arab politics (as was the P.L.A.) 
than in fielding effective guerrillas. The largest, and to 
all appearances the most dynamic, of them all is Asifa 
(thunderstorm), the paramilitary arm of a broader po- 
litical group named El Fatah, whose commandos call 
themselves storm troopers. 
. 

Asifa’s storm troopers have little in common with the il- 
literate and ill-equipped irregulars who used to sneak 
into Israel. Roughly half of them are college graduates 
or students, and all are rotated regularly in and out of 
their civilian jobs, a practice that makes guerrilla fight- 
ing more attractive and assures Asifa penetration into all 
levels of civilian life. They undergo formal guerrilla train- 
ing at bases such as the Karamah refugee camp, which 
was the main target of last week’s Israeli assault. To main- 
tain a semblance of secrecy, Asifa is organized into cell- 
like “elements” of 30 to 40 men, each of which takes 
orders only from a central high command, It also tor- 
bids its members to use their correct names, assigns each 
a number or pseudonym instead. 

The secrecy is not entirely effective Somehow, Israeli 
intelligence gets wind of Asifa operations with such reg- 
ularity that up till now some 80% of all infiltrators have 
been killed or captured, The ones who do get through, 
however, do enough damage to keep Israeli life thor- 
oughly on edge—such as last week's bombing of a 
busload of children and even attacks on coastal Tel 
Aviv. It is an open secret that Asifa has marked Detense 
Minister Moshe Dayan for assassination and has sent a 
top agent into Israel to do the job And, it the organiza- 
tion’s leaders are to be believed, they will soon have 
enough available guerrilla power to stage sustained at- 
tacks on small Israeli army units 


































































some 20 guerrillas were reported killed. 
But the main Israeli attack on the one- 
time refugee camp of Karamah north 
of the Dead Sea proved to be another 
matter. When they were no more than 
a mile into Jordanian territory, the Is- 
raeli armored columns were met by 
Jordanian tanks, which gave fierce bat- 
tle and pinned down half of the Israeli 
force. The other half raced ahead to- 
ward Karamah, across the river flats, 
through groves of oranges, olives, blos- 
soming almond trees, across fields of 
young wheat and vegetables. 

Out of Proportion. Warned in ad- 
vance by Egyptian intelligence, most of 
the 2,000 Arab commandos who use 
Karamah as a training base had pulled 
back into the surrounding hills to snipe 
at the oncoming Israelis. Inside, some 


are beginning to feel that it too easily re- 
sorts to heavy force to relieve its ir- 
ritants. Sympathetic as the U.S. is to 
Israel's position, U.S. Ambassador Ar- 
thur Goldberg had to join in the angry 
United Nations debate condemning Is- 
rael. “We believe,” he said, “that the 
military counteractions such as those 
which have just taken place, on a scale 
out of proportion to the acts of vi- 
olence that preceded it, are greatly to 
be deplored.” As for the helpless King 
Hussein, he could do little but call for 
an Arab summit meeting to discuss how 
to deal with Israel’s cocky chastisément 
of his country. Since all recent efforts 
to convene such a meeting have been 
bogged down by Arab disunity, Hus- 
sein is likely to get little more than long- 
range sympathy érom his brother Arabs, 
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IN CAIRO MOSQUE 


Now comes the harder part. 


200 guerrillas stayed on to defend the 
town. Outnumbered and outgunned, 110 
perished in a series of sharp house-to- 
house firefights; another 100 Arabs were 
taken prisoner. Frustrated in their hopes 
of entrapping the entire force, the Is 
raelis quickly pulled out, but had to 
fight their way back to Israeli territory 

The entire action took just 15 hours, 
but it Israeli dead and 70 
wounded, plus the loss of several tanks 
and at least one plane by Israeli admis 
sion; the Arabs claimed, of course, that 
they had inflicted far greater casualties 


cost 23 


than that. In any case, the Israelis ac- 
knowledged that the raids had been 
more costly than anticipated. And the 


Israelis had failed in their aim of wip- 
ing out the guerrilla bases. Two days 
after the attack, Western correspondents 
visiting Karamah found it blasted but 
teeming with camouflage-suited Arab 
commandos, jubilantly celebrating their 
“victory.” 

The raids also cost 
world opinion, 
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Israel heavily in 


since even its friends 


EGYPT 
Shuffle for a Start 


In response to recent riots and dem- 
onstrations in Cairo, President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser promised to reform and 
improve his government. Last week he 
began the process. In the most thor 
ough Cabinet shakeout since he rose to 
power 16 years Nasser sacked 
twelve of his 29 including 
two men who symbolized the pro-West 


ago 
ministers, 


and pro-Communist factions within his 
regime. He was apparently willing to 
part with such trusted associates in or 
der to give his Cabinet a fresh and 
more nonpolitical appearance 
The dismissed pro-Westerner 
Deputy Premier Zakaria Mohieddin, 49, 
a member of the original group of 
army officers that overthrew King Fa- 
rouk; Mohieddin was named by Nasser 
as his successor when Nasser briefly re 
signed from office shortly after last 
June’s Six-Day War. Also fired was 
Ali Sabry, 47, a former Vice President 


was 


and far-leftist, who remains the boss of 
Nasser’s Arab Socialist Union, the 
country’s only legal political “party.” 

As replacements, Nasser chose men 
mainly from the academic and profes- 
sional groups, which in the past have 
played almost no role in his govern- 
ments. The new Treasury Minister is a 
college dean, the Minister of Education 
a university rector. A Cairo bank di- 
rector was named Minister of Supplies 
and an administrator at the Aswan High 
Dam put in charge of the Ministry of Ir- 
rigation. Most of the new appointees 
were educated in Western universities, 
but none were known for any particu- 
lar political leaning 

The infusion of new men into the 
Cabinet gives civilians a numerical edge 
over the old military officers, who for 
years have had a monopoly on min- 
isterial portfolios. But a fast shuffle 
alone is unlikely to satisfy the workers 
and students who chanted “Change, 
change” at Nasser. They demanded, 
among other things, freedom of the 
press, creation of additional political 
parties, and a crackdown on the wide- 
spread government corruption that was 
uncovered in the trials of the military 
brass. Such reforms would, of course, 
be difficult for Nasser to undertake with- 
out running the risk of losing control 
of his tightly centralized government 
Even so, Nasser, who last week went 
with other officials to pray in a Cairo 
mosque, promised that he would ap- 
pear on television within a week or so 
to explain the next stage in his self-im- 
provement program for Egypt 


ITALY 
A New Tactic 


Having run its full five-year course, 
the Italian Parliament itself 
last week, opening up a fresh season of 
politics, Italian-style. No fewer than 73 
political parties have already registered 
their wish to run in the May 19 elec- 
tions for seats in a new Parliament, 
among them such far-out groups as the 
World Sacred Idealism Party, the 
Movement for Divorce & Solidarity 
and the Friends of the Moon. As usu- 
al, however, the elections will be pri- 
marily a collision between Italy’s two 
largest parties: the Christian Democrats 
and the Communists, 

The Christian Democrats, led by Pre- 
mier Aldo Moro, have played a major 
role in all of Italy’s postwar govern- 
ments; they received 38% of the vote 
in the 1963 elections. The Communists, 
headed by Secretary-General Luigi 
Longo, won 25% of the vote in the 
last elections but have regularly been ex- 
cluded from a share in the government 
coalition, in which the Christian Dem- 
ocrats have recently been partners with 
the Democratic Socialists, the Socialists 
and the Republicans. This time, the 
Communists have decided to take a 
new campaign tack: instead of asking 
for votes only for themselves, they are 
working to elect a Parliament that 


dissolved 
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If your wife shrieks “My hair!” | 
every time you open a car window, you know 

where Ford Motor Company got the idea for 

Comfort Stream Ventilation. 
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your car meant getting wind, rain, rain in your face. No more fights 


dirt and noise along with it. Now with your wife. And that’s one of our 
Ford Motor Company has a bette! better better ideas. You can get it on 
idea. Comfort Stream Ventilation rome Fairlane, Torino, Ford, Thunderbird, 
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Flick a switch on the dash and a Mercury Montego and Mercury. 


power fan forces fresh air into your 
car with the windows closed tight 
Even when traffic stalls, the air keeps 
moving. (A Ford Motor Company 
exclusive!) It enters through a vent 
under the windshield and can be 
directed exactly where you want it 
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SECURITY SYSTEMS: new ways to prevent “unauthorized entry.” 
The idea turned us on. 
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would produce a ruling coalition in 
which the leftists would have much 
more clout. 

Nibbling Away. One reason for the 
Communist switch in tactics is the be- 
lief that Italy has become too pros- 
perous to care much about Communist 
chimeras, yet just bothered enough to 
believe that a change of government 
might be good. In recent weeks, stu- 
dents protesting overcrowded — class- 
rooms have closed down or paralyzed 
eleven Italian universities, and Roman 
students waged a pitched battle with po- 
lice that left hundreds wounded. Si- 
cilian earthquake victims marched 
through the capital's streets in anger 
against the government's delay in pro- 
viding relief. Every major Italian city 
was hit this month by massive walk- 
outs of workers. 

Yet the protests have so far failed to 
stir the mass of Italians—and so have 
the elections. Reason: the average Ital- 
ian has never had it so good. Italy last 
year boasted a growth rate of 6%, sec- 
ond only to Japan among industrialized 
countries. One Italian family in two 
now has its own car; virtually all have 
a television set, and often a refrigera- 
tor and washing machine to boot. The 
nationwide impact of television Is re- 
lentlessly nibbling away at Italian re- 
gionalism, making Italians in the south 
more like Italians in the north, and mak- 
ing both of them hunger for the good 
things of the consumer life. For this 
prosperity, the Christian Democrats, as 
the dominant partner in the Center Left 
coalition of Premier Moro during the 
past five years, rightly claim consider- 
able credit. 

Post-Conciliar Split. The Communist 
strategy is aimed at producing a mere 
2% shift in votes. After the 1963 elec- 
tions, the Christian Democrats could 
have turned either left or right to seek 
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COMMUNIST STRATEGIST AMENDOLA 
Looking for leverage. 
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partners to form a coalition government. 
If they had combined with rightist par- 
ties, they would have had 52% of the 
votes; instead, they turned left to the 
Socialists. Two things held the mar- 
riage together: 1) the fact that the Chris- 
tian Democrats contain virtually the en- 
tire spectrum from left to right within 
their own ranks, and 2) the Christian 
Democrats’ threat to dissolve the co- 
alition and form a center-right govern- 
ment if the Socialists pressed too hard. 

Communist Campaign — Strategist 
Giorgio Amendola, 60, hopes that this 
leverage can be captured by the left in 
the coming election by cutting the cen- 
ter-rightist representation below 50%. 
As Italy’s most powerful party, the 
Christian Democrats cannot be denied 
a part in any coalition government 
formed, no matter what the vote. But 
with a parliamentary majority composed 
of leftist parties and left-leaning mem- 
bers of other parties, Italy’s left—in- 
cluding the Communists—would have 
far more to say about government pol- 
icy. To that end, the Communists are 
urging voters to back any leftist can- 
didate and are withdrawing a third of 
their own former Parliament seat hold- 
ers in favor of new faces and some 
prominent “independent” candidates 
with leftist leanings. 

The Communists even intend to back 
some dissident Roman Catholic can- 
didates. After World War II, Pope Pius 
XII threw the full weight of the Vat- 
ican behind the Christian Democrats 
and excommunicated any Italian who 
voted for Marxist parties—though mil- 
lions continued to do so. Many Cath- 
olics regard the decisions of Pope John's 
Council, which dealt frankly with reli- 
gious liberty and freedom of conscience, 
as freeing them to vote Communist in 
good conscience. The result has split 
the nation’s Catholic intellectuals into 
two warring groups, the “conciliari,” 
who follow the Council, and the “Pa- 
celliani,” who hold to the views of 
Pope Pius XII, the former Eugenio Pa- 
celli. By supporting Catholic candidates, 
the Communists hope to exploit this 
“post-conciliar” split. They now hope 
for more open Catholic support, both 
from ordinary voters and vocal Cath- 
olic intellectuals. 


WEST GERMANY 
Ready for a Fight 


West Germany is also facing elec- 
tions, though they are still quite a way 
off. Nonetheless, political maneuvering 
has already begun between the Social- 
ists and the Christian Democrats, now 
joined in an uneasy coalition that will 
be dissolved just before the voters go 
to the polls some time in autumn 1969. 
Last week Willy Brandt, the Socialist 
leader who is also Foreign Minister in 
the Grand Coalition, took the occasion 
of a Socialist Party convention in Nirn- 
berg to fire an opening salvo designed 
to shred some of the areas of agree- 


BRANDT & PROTESTERS IN NURNBERG 
Salvo to strain the coalition. 


ment that have held the coalition part- 
ners together. 

Defying the longtime policy of the 
Christian Democrats, Brandt called for 
recognition of the disputed Oder-Neisse 
line as the legal border between Ger- 
many and Poland; he thus became the 
first German politician to publicly cede 
the former German territories given to 
Poland by the victorious Allies in 1945. 
Brandt also differed with the Christian 
Democrats on the subject of the nu- 
clear nonproliferation pact, asking for 
a quick and enthusiastic West German 
endorsement of the treaty. And, for 
good measure, he attacked the wait-and- 
see policy of the Christian Democrats 
toward the rightist National Democrats. 
Demanding an immediate constitutional 
ban on the fast-growing extremist par- 
ty, Brandt cried: “Neo-Nazism is trea- 
son to this country.” 

Domestic Issue. Of the three issues, 
Brandt’s pronouncements on the Oder- 
Neisse attracted by far the most atten- 
tion. By tirelessly maintaining that the 
former German lands east of the two 
rivers—40,177 sq. mi. in all—were only 
temporarily under Polish administra- 
tion, Bonn hoped eventually to use its 
nonrecognition as a bargaining point if 
and when a peace conference is held 
to end World War LI. But West Ger- 
many actually lost most of this lever- 
age as Poland incorporated the former 
German lands into its own country and 
expelled the Germans there. Brandt ob- 
viously feels that the issue's real use Is 
in domestic politics—particularly since 
opinion polls show that 62% of West 
Germans have given up any hope of get- 
ting back the eastern territories 

There seems to be little doubt that 
Willy Brandt will be his party’s stan- 
dard-bearer in the national elections, 
in which he will probably face Chris- 
tian Democratic Chancellor’ Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger. Though he was roughed up 
by rebellious students and met with 
cries of “Labor traitor!” when he ar- 
rived outside the auditorium in Niirn- 
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berg, his party gave him only pleasant 
treatment inside. By a 325-to-8 vote. 
the delegates re-elected him party lead- 
er and cheered his new policies. Those 
policies are certain to severe 
strains within the coalition Cabinet, es 
pecially since Chancellor Kiesinger and 
his fellow Christian Democrats hope 
that they can win an outright majority 
next year and rule alone, In the com- 
ing months, the Grand Coalition will 
more and more become an arena in 
which Red and Black maneuver for fa 
vorable campaign positions 


cause 


BRITAIN 
Nasty but Necessary 


Everyone had known since the de- 
valuation of sterling four months ago 
that Britain would have to produce a 
tough budget this spring in order to re- 
establish international confidence in the 
pound. But, as Britons discovered last 
week, no one had guessed quite how 
tough. In a commanding and convinc- 
ing 135-minute speech, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Roy Jenkins spelled out 
new fiscal measures that are the most se- 
vere since the Depression year of 1930 
They will levy on already heavily bur- 
dened Britons a total of $4 billion in 
new taxes during the next 21 months 
Said the Times of London: “Nasty 
but necessary.” 

Blunt & Brutal. Jenkins, who took 
over the chancellorship last November 
after James Callaghan quit in humilia- 
tion because of the devaluation, reject- 
ed the half measures with which Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson's government 
in the past has tried to cope with Brit- 
ain’s worsening economy. Instead, he 
struck squarely at the most bothersome 
aspect of Britain’s financial weakness: 
a balance of payments deficit that 
reached $1.3 billion last year. He hopes 
to turn that deficit into a $1.2 billion 
surplus this year by the blunt and bru- 
tal method of taking money from Brit- 
ish pockets. If the British have less 
buying power, he reckons, they will im- 
port less, export more. 

Britons, who already pay among the 
world’s highest income taxes (a top ex- 
ecutive with a $14,000 annual salary 
hands over $4,100 to Her Majesty’s cof- 
fers), now face higher purchase taxes 
on thousands of consumer items from li- 
quor to lollipops, TV sets to autos, The 
tax on Scotch rose 30¢, to $4.80, lift- 
ing the total purchase price of a bottle 
to $6.48. Because of the tax, cigarettes 
rose 2¢, to 67¢ a pack (total tax: 45¢), 
and gasoline increased 4¢, to 73¢ for 
an imperial gallon (total tax: 47¢). The 
new levy added a penny to ice-cream 
cones. New price: 7¢ 

The bite on an average black-and- 
white TV set increased by $8, to $50, 
pushed up the total purchase tag to 
just above $200, The government's cut 
on a $4,860 diamond bracelet is now 
$1,620 v. $1,080 in pre-Jenkins times; 
not surprisingly, the jewelers passed the 
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increases along to the customers. The 
new $1,270 tag on British Motors’ Aus- 
tin Mini reflects a $48 rise in the old 
$233 purchase tax, Not forgetting the 
rich, Jenkins also imposed a new one- 
year levy on investment income, creat- 
ing a situation in which a man who 
earns $48,000 in dividends will have to 
pay nearly $16,000 in taxes 

Due to taxes and devaluation, Brit- 
ons can expect their cost of living in 
1968 to increase at and pos 
sibly more. But Jenkins also announced 
that he intends to hold Britain’s wage 1n- 
creases to a maximum of 34% for 
another 18 months. That grim  arith- 
metic means that Britons will not get 


least 5% 


enough extra money to meet the rising 





CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER JENKINS 
Impressing those who matter most. 


costs. As a result, for the first time in 
17 years, the British will experience a 
downturn in their standard of living. 

Dispassionate Manner. The presen 
tation of such bitter fiscal medicine 
might have scarred the career of many 
a public figure, It actually seemed to 
have enhanced the prestige of Jenkins, 
47, who, in the wake of Foreign Sec- 
retary George Brown's resignation, has 
become the unofficial No, 2 man in the 
Labor Party behind Wilson, 52. A grad- 
uate of Oxford’s Balliol College, Jen- 
kins has a genial academic air about 
him. Financiers in the City regard him 
as a dependable, realistic economist, 
while both Labor and Tory M.P.s, many 
of whom have grown weary of Wil- 
son’s often devious tactics, like Jenkins 
for his straightforward manner 

Some Labor M.P.s, mindful that the 
party faces four by-elections this week, 





were unhappy about having to defend 
Jenkins’ austerity budget before the vot- 
ers. But Wilson passed the word that 
the Cabinet was solidly behind Jenkins 
and that no less allegiance was expect- 
ed from the rank and file. Beyond any 
doubt, Jenkins’ budget impressed the 
people who mattered most—the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund executives and 
the European central bankers. As news 
of his severe budget spread from one 
financial center to another, the value of 
the pound rallied on world markets 





Clearly, Jenkins has undertaken the 
most impressive rescue operation yet 
for the pound—and for Britain 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


State of the Union 

President Nguyen 
through the hastily cleared streets of 
Saigon last week in his black Mer- 
cedes and pulled to a halt inside the 
barbed-wire compound that Viet Nam's 
national television station shares with 
the U.S. Armed Forces network stu- 
dios. Inside, he settled himself behind a 
green-cloth-covered table, permitted a 
makeup man to powder his high fore- 
head, but refused to straighten his loose- 
ly knotted tie. “It will look more nat- 
ural,” he said. Then the cameras rolled 
and the President of South Viet Nam 
delivered his first major policy address 
to the South Vietnamese people. 

It was, in effect, a hard-hitting post- 
Tet State of the Union message, prom- 
ising many of the sweeping reforms 
that the U.S. has been urging over the 
past two months, The program, beamed 
to 170,000 TV sets within viewing range 
of 76% of the country’s population, 
would, if carried out, go far toward solv- 
ing the worst of South Viet Nam’s 
problems. Among President Thieu’s ma- 
jor concerns: 
> MosILIzaTION. “We must make great- 
er sacrifices because this is our coun- 
try.” said Thieu, “I have decided to 
increase the armed forces by 135,000.” 
The President said that the new troops 
would be created mainly by mobilizing 
18- and 19-year-olds and by recalling 
veterans under 33 with less than five 
years of military service. . 
> AusTERITY, “I have severely forbidden 
the construction of sumptuous houses 
in order to reserve labor and resources,” 
announced Thicu, adding that he had 
given “strict instructions to close def- 
initely the dancing bars and other dis- 
guised nightclubs that are harmful to 
our good moral traditions and deprave 
our youth.” Outdoor markets for smug- 
gled and stolen goods were also or- 
dered out of business. 
> CorrupTION, “It hinders every im- 
provement in society and the progress 
of the nation,” said Thieu, “Its eradica- 
tion is a very difficult task that re- 
quires much courage, many efforts and 
patience, but I am determined to push 
vigorously the anticorruption program.” 
Punishments, he said, would range from 
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Some day soon this Viet Cong 
mortar will be a lot more dangerous 
to Victor Charlie than it is to us. 
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disciplinary measures all the way to im- 
prisonment or even death. 

> REFUGEE RIGHTS. To help ensure that 
corrupt officials do not dip into the aid 
for the refugees of the Communists’ 
Tet attacks, Thieu spelled out exactly 
what each refugee family was entitled 
to get. In Saigon it was $83, ten large 
iron sheets and ten bags of cement. In 
Hué the aid was the same except that, 
because of the excessive damage, each 
family should get 20 iron sheets. Else- 
where, each family was due $41.50, ten 
sheets, ten bags of cement. Thieu re- 
ported that the refugee rolls had al- 
ready been reduced from the initial 
700,000 created by Tet to 405,000. 

> REFORM. Thieu announced that he in- 
tends to create two advisory bodies to 
his government, made up of leading 
Vietnamese: a National Planning Coun- 
cil and a Committee for Administrative 
Reforms to overhaul the creaking Sai- 
gon bureaucracy. Though he did not 
say so in his TV speech, Thieu also 
intends to continue replacing corrupt 
province chiefs, and hopes to cut the 
civil service of 220,000 people to half 
that number within a year. If those cut 
loose have trouble finding jobs, a high 
Vietnamese official points out, they can 
always continue to serve their country 
by joining the army 


AFRICA 


Casebook of Success 

In a decade of fiery anti-colonialism, 
nearly every European colonial power 
has felt the sting of Black Africa’s in- 
vective. One unlikely exception is Gen- 
eral Francisco Franco's Spain, which 
still presides over a small African colo- 
nial empire of 120,000 sq. mi. and 
1,400,000 people. Spain's African prov- 
inces—Spanish Sahara, Spanish Guin- 
ea, the Canary Islands and three scat- 
tered coastal outposts—stand out as a 
rare casebook of how to win friends 





and create prosperity on a violently tur- 
bulent continent. Now Spain is prepar- 
ing to grant independence by July 15 
to the most prosperous and politically 
mature of its African possessions, Span- 
ish Guinea. 

Acquired in piecemeal fashion over 
the past 500 years, Spain’s African em- 
pire languished in neglect until after 
the Spanish Civil War, when the new 
government began showing interest in 
its overseas possessions. Aid and advice 
have been flowing from Madrid ever 
since, but recently Franco has stepped 
up both, partially as insurance against 
possible disorders and partly to help 
Spain win African allies in its bid to re- 
cover Gibraltar from Britain. 

Working Off Steam. Today, the 
brightest jewel in Spain’s African crown 
is Spanish Guinea, which gonsists of 
the verdant, volcanic island of Fernan- 
do Poo, a few other smaller islands 
and the larger, rain-forest mainland 
province of Rio Muni. 1 hanks to steady 
help from Madrid, Fernando Poo boasts 
bountiful harvests of coffee, bananas 
and cocoa. It has a model road system, 
one of Africa’s highest rates of pri- 
mary school attendance (89%) and per 
capita income ($246)—and probably its 
biggest leisure class. When the Spanish 
government gave the island's Bubi 
tribesmen their own farms, many of 
the placid, easygoing natives simply 
leased the land to Spanish and Por- 
tuguese settlers, then sat back and began 
taking in income. The settlers, in turn, 
imported Nigerian laborers, who now 
make up two-thirds of Fernando Poo’s 
60,000 population. Other mainlanders 
from as far away as Sierra Leone 
moved to the island to set up business. 
Today, hundreds of the island's people 
are wealthy, dress formally for dinner 
and send their children off to Spain 
for college. 

Along the way, Fernando Poo pulled 
steadily ahead of timber- and coffee- 
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FRANCO WITH IFNI & SAHARA VISITORS IN MADRID 
Unlikely exception to the stings. 
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growing Rio Muni, sharpening a long- 
time rivalry between the two provinces. 
But, departing from his policy in Spain, 
where politics remain tightly controlled, 
Franco has permitted Spanish Guineans 
to form at least half a dozen noisy po- 
litical parties to work off their steam. 
Many politicians in Fernando Poo want 
the island to remain part of Spain. 
Those in Rio Muni want independence, 
but they also hope to keep the $7,300,- 
000 a year in export subsidies and 
$670,000 a year in budget support that 
Spain now provides. “Guineans do not 
want their independence to resemble a 
bottle of champagne that evaporates in 
euphoria,” says Bonifacio Ond6é Edu, 
48. Prime Minister of Spanish Guinea 
and the man most likely to lead the 
new nation. 

Schools & Water Wells. Spain's oth- 
er African colonies are also moving 
ahead, though at a slower pace. In the 
Spanish Sahara, a wind-blown waste 
populated by 40,000 nomads and 20,000 
troops and government officials, Spain 
is pouring $28 million into the de- 
velopment of vast underground phos- 
phate reserves—the world’s largest-— 
and spending another $9,000,000 a year 
to put up schools, dig water wells for 
tribesmen and persuade the suspicious 
Saharans that the Spanish are really 
on their side. In a recent referendum, 
14,000 out of 16,000 persons voted to 
continue the Spanish Sahara’s present 
territorial status 

In the sunny Canary Islands, 72 miles 
off Africa’s northwest coast, Spain has 
created a bustling tourists’ 
complete with golf courses, luxury ho- 
tels and fancy restaurants. Spain’s three 
other territories—Ifni on the West Coast 
and the cities of Ceuta and Melilla on 
the Mediterranean—are little more than 
army bases; yet even there, Spain has 
taken pains to make friends with neigh- 
boring Arabs, sometimes offering them 
jobs and free medical care. 
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It takes a printing specialist 
to put a ripe idea on paper... 


If the fruit makes you hungry, it’s because a printing specialist was 
hungry for perfection. This is why printing has deeper appetite appeal 
than any other medium. 

One of the specialists who worked on the picture was the finisher. 
Under a magnifier, using tools finer than a dentist’s, he carves away 
the slightest imperfection in a metal printing plate — often shaving 
dots as small as 1/100th of an inch! In no other big industry (printing 
is the 7th largest of all) is human skill more vital. 

The printing specialist, of course, relies on the papermaking specialist 








for consistently printable papers. A favored source is Consolidated, where 
4000 papermaking specialists represent the largest concentration of 
papermaking skills at the only major mill 
that specializes in enamel printing papers. 

Write us. We’ll send free samples to 
your printer so he can see, by comparison, - 

b2 a SPECIALIST 

how our enamel papermaking sp¢ cialists IN ENAMEL PAPERS 





can help give you greater quality and 





value in your next printing job. 
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The one-meal airline. 





Delta’s a pretty big name 
in the restaurant business. 

During the next month 
alone, we’re going to be set- 
ting the table for almost half 
a million hearty appetites. 


But let’s face it—you can 
only eat one meal at a time. 

And, quite naturally, that 
is the one you're going to 
judge us by. 

So if, by your second cup 
of coffee, we’ve got you loos- 
ening your seat belt a flotch, 
we know we’ve done our job 
well. And everyone’s happy. 

But if you were all set to 
dig into a piping hot steak, 
and the best we could come 
up with was a little cold tur- 
key, we can’t expect you to 
be too happy about it. 

That’s why we call our- 
selves the one-meal airline. 
Not because we only serve 
one type of meal—far fromit. 

But because we’re well 
aware that, to you, we are a 
one-meal airline; namely, 


the one you get on your next 
Delta flight. 

If we serve you an unap- 
petizing dinner, you'll think 
Delta Air Lines serves noth- 
ing but unappetizing din- 
ners. Period. 

And no amount of excuses 
from us (“Too bad you 
weren't flying to Miami, sir. 
The service on our Miami 
flight was excellent.’’) are 
going to change your mind. 

Now, we know that serv- 
ing almost a million perfect 
meals a month is no easy 
task. (Especially at 30,000 
feet.) 

But that’s no reason why 
we can’t try. 


> DELTA 


The one meal that matters is yours. 
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The Israclis have strict rules forbid- 
ding amateur archaeologists from pok- 
ing around the digs and carting off 
whatever strikes their fancy. But who’s 
to say no when the amateur happens 
to be Defense Minister Moshe Dayan, 
52, hero of all Israel and avid collector 
of artifacts for his private backyard mu- 
seum. So there he was again last week, 
burrowing into an ancient tomb at AZor, 
near Tel Aviv, and this dig almost end- 
ed in tragedy. Dayan was six feet down 
in a pit when the soft clay walls sud- 
denly gave way, burying the general 
under their weight. Bystanders dug him 
out within a minute, rushed him to a 
hospital, where he was found to be suf- 
fering from two broken ribs, a frac- 
tured vertebra and possibly a damaged 
aorta. At week’s end, though, doctors re- 
ported him out of danger and growl- 
ing, “When do I get out of here?” 

Men’s plumages are changing so fast 
that the lads hardly have time to preen 
their feathers any more. Now it’s the 
Gaucho look—or at least it is for Ru- 
dolf Nureyev, 30. Not that Rudi is all 
that wild about horses. It’s just that he 
has this gas about things South Amer- 
ican; so naturally that led to an Yves 
St. Laurent Argentine pony-skin jacket 
to set off a dashing pair of matching 
boots by Paris’ Roger Vivier. Gaucho 
Rudi wears the getup whenever the 
mood strikes him, as with Dame Mar- 
got Fonteyn and Princess Margaret at 
a Knightsbridge mansion, where the 
Princess helped kick off a fund-raising 
campaign to provide new facilities for 
the Royal Academy of Dancing. 





MARGARET, NUREYEV & FONTEYN 
Hand from the Gaucho. 
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In a way it was typical that when 
Charles Lindbergh made his first pub- 
lic appearance in a decade, he chose 
one of the nation’s farthest reaches. 
Lindy, now 66, was in Juneau to ad- 
dress the Alaska legislature on a topic 
touching him deeply: the need to con- 
serve the state’s wildlife. The Lone 
Eagle argued that Alaska should do 
away with bounties on wolves, coyotes 
and seals, and make it illegal for hunt- 
ers to shoot from airplanes or trucks. 
“Alaska is one of the key areas of the 
world,” said he. “But with extreme 
changes taking place, the people are in 
danger of losing the environment they 
inherited from all times past.” The law- 
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CHARLES LINDBERGH 
Grin from the Eagle. 


makers gave him a standing ovation, 
and Lindy responded with a wave and 
a grin that, for a moment, bridged 41 
years. 

For seven years the royal palace in 
Oslo had been without a woman—ever 
since King Olav V's youngest daughter, 
Astrid, married a commoner. But now 
the King and Crown Prince Harald, 
31, will no longer live in lonely mascu- 
line splendor. The King has consented 
to Harald’s marriage to Sonja Har- 
aldsen, 30, the striking blonde daughter 
of an Oslo clothing-store manager 
whom Harald courted for ten years 
Royalists were soon aflutter over the 
fact that Sonja, a commoner, will re- 
ceive queenly rights when Harald as- 
cends the throne. That issue hardly con- 
cerned the Prince. “For me,” said he, 
“Sonja will just be my wife.” 

Still as lean and trim as a ship of 
the line, Britain’s Admiral of the Fleet 
Earl Mountbatten, of Burma, 67, sailed 
into Manhattan to fire off a salute to 
such old friends as Darryl F. Zanuck, 
Spyros P. Skouras and Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr. at the Americana Hotel. The 





MOUNTBATTEN & ZANUCK 
Circus for the Earl. 


earl first fell in with moviefolk back in 
the 1930s, when they donated movies 
to entertain the crews on Royal Navy 
warships, so it was only natural to re- 
turn the favor by helping out at a fund- 
raising drive for show business’s Va- 
riety Clubs International charities. 
Queen Victoria’s great-grandson found 
Manhattan’s haute cuisine smashing 
good, and said the same for the city’s 
low life, capping a party-filled stay with 
a visit to Greenwich Village's Electric 
Circus. 

One glance at the two girls with 
their dribbly double butterscotch ice- 
cream cones, and the San Francisco 
cable-car conductor decided that such 
delights were not for him. “Ladies,” 
said he sternly, “you've got to get off if 
you don’t throw away your ice-cream 
cones.” Since Frisco’s conductors are 
nothing if not captains of their cars, a 
chastened Lynda Bird Robb, Husband 
Chuck and their official San Francisco 
hostess meekly stepped off the Russian 
Hill clang-along to hoof it a while on 
their sightseeing trip. 

All was clinking glasses and pleasant 
buzz at the French embassy party in 
Vientiane, Laos. That is, until U.S. Am- 
bassador William H. Sullivan, 45, 
strolled up to a group of American paci- 
fists, who had stopped long enough to 
wet their whistles before flying on to 
Hanoi. At the sight of Sullivan, 
U.C.L.A. Professor Franz Schurmann, 
41, reelingly announced: “I'm a sub- 
versive.” “I hope you enjoy your ado- 
lescent behavior,” snapped the ambas- 
sador. “Say ‘adolescent’ again and I'll 
fight you!” roared Schurmann and put 
up his fists. It got no further, of course, 
as embassy aides and Novelist Mary 
McCarthy, a member of Schurmann’s 
group, stepped between the two men. 
Next day Schurmann sent around a 
note of apology explaining that his tip- 
sy condition was responsible for the 
silliness. “I think I could have taken 
him,” mused Sullivan. “He’s smaller 
than I am.” 
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CRIMINALS SHOULD BE CURED, NOT CAGED 


HAT are prisons for? To reform criminals, replied 

77% of Americans in a recent Harris Poll, But 80% 
of the nation’s “correctional” employees merely guard 426,- 
000 inmates in a hodgepodge of archaic institutions that 
range from adequate to appalling. Only 20% of the coun- 
try’s correctors work at rehabilitation, And 30% of all 
released offenders (75% in some areas) are reimprisoned 
within five years, often for worse crimes. 

What eludes U.S. penology (from the Latin poena, mean- 
ing pain) is the basic recipe of effective punishment: speedy. 
inescapable prosecution, a fair chance for a fresh start, and 
state-upheld values that offenders can reasonably acknowl- 
edge as superior to their own, For one thing, 77% of 
reported U.S. crimes are never solved; many are never 
even reported. Thus, most caught criminals see their prob- 
lem as bad luck rather than bad character. Indeed, such are 
the human mind’s defenses that the guilty often feel in- 
nocent. Dostoevsky astutely depicts a would-be murderer 
viewing his act as “not a crime.” 

All the more resistant is the typical U.S. offender: a 
failed male youth who wears the outcast labels of slum dwell- 
er, minority-group member, school dropout, unsuccessful 
employee and law violator. Stripped of self-esteem, this 
loser compensates by hating and hurting life’s winners. And 
the U.S. criminal-justice system all too often reinforces his 
contempt for society's values. If the suspect cannot afford a 
skilled lawyer, he is pressured to plead guilty without a 
trial, For the same crime, different judges hand out wildly dis- 
parate sentences. 

Perhaps the most appalling aspect of all this is the fact 
that the number of crimes is increasing because the number 
of young people is growing, and they commit most crimes. 
Viewing this situation objectively leads to two basic conclu- 
sions. First, the U.S. is now spending $1 billion a year for 
corrections in ways that can only increase crime. Second, a 
dramatically different approach can decrease it—for the 
same money. 


Barriers to Reform 

The notion that imprisonment corrects criminals is a sur- 
prisingly recent idea. Before the 18th century, prisons were 
mainly used not to punish but to detain the accused or hos- 
tages—the debtor until he paid, for example. To combat 
crime, Europeans castrated rapists, cut off thieves’ hands. 
tore out perjurers’ tongues. England boasted 200 hanging of 
fenses. When crime still flourished, reformers argued that 
overkill punishment is no deterrent. In 1786, the Phil- 
adelphia Quakers established incarceration as a humane 
alternative. Seeking penitence (source of “penitentiary”), 
the Quakers locked convicts in solitary cells until death or re- 
lease. So many died or went insane that in 1825 New 
York’s Auburn Prison introduced hard labor—in utter si 
lence. Until quite recently, the U.S. relied almost entirely 
on the spirit-breaking Auburn system of shaved heads, lock- 
step marching and degrading toil in huge, costly, isolated 
cages that soothed the public’s fear of escapes. 

The caging syndrome has crippled U.S. penology in 
every way. Because forbidding forts refuse to crumble (25 
prisons are more than 100 years old), there is often no way 
to separate tractable from intractable men—the preliminary 
step toward rehabilitation, Of course barriers to reform go 
far beyond the limitations of buildings. It is tronic that only 
in Mississippi are married convicts allowed conjugal visits 
with their wives; sexual deprivation in other American pris- 
ons incites riots. mental illness and homosexuality, By using 
strong inmates to control the weak, authoritarian officials cre- 
ate an inmate culture that forces prisoners to “do your own 
time” —trust no one, freeze your mind, be indifferent. Rough- 
ly 80% of adult inmates need psychiatric help. But ill- 
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trained, ill-paid guards are so concerned w ith security that 
treatment staffs can barely function. All American prisons 
have only 150 full-time psychiatrists, half of them in fed- 
eral institutions, which hold only 5% of all prisoners. 

Even humane prison officials are still generally paying 
mere lip service to “individualized treatment”’—the new 
ideal of curing each prisoner's hang-ups and converting so- 
ciety’s misfits to crime-free lives. In progressive prisons, to 
be sure, guards are taught to break up the inmate culture 
by friendly communication; inmates are classified in graded 
groups, promoted for good conduct and hustled toward pa- 
role. Indeed, the average stay today is 21 months: the 
average lifer exits in 20 years. 

Yet all this usually amounts to what Penologist Howard 
Gill calls “bird-shot penology.” All the bands, baseball. ra- 
dios and rodeos cannot gloss the fact that real rehabilita- 
tion is rare. Caging still outranks curing; short funds dilute 
short-stay effectiveness. And prison job-training is a scan- 
dal. Federal prisons do well; yet only 17% of released 
federal inmates find jobs related to their prison work. Most 
state prisoners get no usable training because business and 
unions have rammed through laws preventing competition 
by prison industries. At least one-third of all inmates sim- 
ply keep the prison clean—or do nothing. 


Building Community Bases 

To attack the basic prison problem—isolation from society 
—the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice advocates a drastic shift to “com- 
munity-based corrections.” Two-thirds of all offenders are 
already being supervised outside the walls, on probation or 
parole. But probation is still widely regarded as clemency 
rather than treatment; only one-third of American courts 
have reasonably adequate probation staffs. Burdened with 
over 100 cases apiece, plus pre-sentence reports for judges, 
many probation officers can give offenders only ten or 15 
minutes, once or twice a month. To cut average cascloads 
to 35 per officer, the commission urges a quick and major 
staff increase—sevenfold in misdemeanor cases, which now 
too often turn jail graduates into prison felons. 

There is no question that probation can be more effective 
than prison. In one experiment by the California Youth Au- 
thority, convicted juvenile delinquents were immediately 
returned to their homes or foster homes, where parole of- 
ficers grouped them according to their special character- 
istics and then provided intensive treatment—tutoring, psy- 
chotherapy, occasional confinement. After five years, only 
28% of the experimental group had their paroles revoked, 
compared with 52% of a similar group that was locked up 
after conviction. By giving 600 more delinquents such treat- 
ment, California avoided paying $7,000,000 for a new 
reformatory. Supervising adult felons on probation costs 
$200 a year, v. $2,000 for imprisonment, and about $13,000 
per inmate to build new prisons. By tripling its probation 
Staff in 1963, New Mexico cut its prison population 32%, 
now saves $4,000,000 a year in prison costs and welfare pay- 
ments to prisoners’ families. The whole prison ethos can be | 
changed. Just as astronauts train by simulating space condi- 
tions, so prisons should be located right in the inmates’ 
community, where a vastly augmented treatment staff could 
use local resources to help the offender identify with an- 
ticriminal people and succeed at legitimate work. 

To reduce regimentation, says Criminologist Daniel Gla- 
ser, no prison should house more than 100 inmates, v. 
4,000 in many of today’s bastilles; small groups of tractable 
prisoners could live in Y.M.C.A.-type hotels or apartments. 
And prisons should exploit the ironic fact that mere aging 
is now the main cause of going straight. Since youths are 
the most defiant prisoners, they should be scattered among 
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older, wiser men, not segregated as now. In a community set- 
ting, prisons can expand work-and-study furloughs, arrange 
part-time release programs with industry, universities and 
therapy groups such as Alcoholics Anonymous. At the fed- 
eral penitentiary in Danbury, Conn., for example, Dicto- 
graph Products Inc. sponsors a training program for mi- 
crosoldering hearing aids, hires the trained convicts after 
their release. Geared to problem solving, such treatment rec- 
onciles offenders with relatives, schools, employers. It is 
urgently needed in local jails, which should be integrated 
into state correctional systems. Under this concept, prisons 
would resemble hospitals; “punishment” would produce func- 
tioning human beings—the way to crime prevention. 


Searching for Reinforcement 

Crucial to such reform is a more rational definition of 
criminal behavior. For example, half of all county-jail in- 
mates are in for drunkenness—something far better treated 
at public-health detoxification centers. In mass arrests of 
small drug pushers, police mainly cut supplies and raise 
prices, which addicts then meet by more thefts and bur- 
glaries. In New York City, the daily toll is almost $1,000,- 
000, and addicts account for half the city’s convicts. Not 
only are big suppliers untouched; a national trend to man- 
datory sentences and no parole or probation in drug cases 
is defeating curative efforts. 

In general, sentences should be far more flexible. An 
American Bar Association committee recently urged max- 
imum five-year terms, except for dangerous offenders.” But 
even with good pre-sentence reports, trial judges cannot pre- 
dict whether x years will suffice. Some countries require 
written sentence opinions for higher-court review. American 
law should probably hand the job to penal experts. Federal 
judges already may send convicted persons to classification 
centers before sentencing; New York's bail-pioneering Vera 
Institute of Justice is retraining such people for three 
months before the judge decides. In California, which leads 
the U.S. and most of the world in systematic penology, 
judges give indeterminate sentences, and correction officials 
then determine the offender’s fate according to his well-test- 
ed possibilities. In 1966, only 7% of California felons went 
to prison. Of all state inmates, 20% actually work outside 
in 80-man forestry crews, saving California millions. 

Thus far, most American prison reform has focused on 
the traumas of release. The pacesetting federal system, 
which includes a no-wall unit at Seagoville, Texas, has in- 
stitutionalized the “halfway houses” pioneered by religious 
groups to shelter ex-convicts seeking jobs. Intensive pre- 
release training at federal centers has cut some graduates’ 
repeater rate by 15%. Texas boasts a remarkable six-week 
course at a relaxed center near Houston, where civilian vol- 
unteers (bankers, auto salesmen, personnel experts) teach 
felons how to get loans, buy cars, apply for jobs—things 
many never knew. Result: a repeater rate of 13.9%, down 
from 35% five years ago. 

All this suggests that prisons are slowly absorbing a key 
lesson of modern psychology: desirable behavior is best in- 
duced by “positive reinforcement’—rewards rather than 
punishment. Thus, federal prisons and 24 states now use 
work-release schemes pioneered by North Carolina, where 
12,000 select convicts have earned $10 million in ten years— 
even working as court reporters, while partly supporting 
their families, partly paying their prison keep and landing fu- 
ture jobs. At California’s San Joaquin County Jail, one 
recent prisoner was an ex-airplane dealer who spent all day 
flying charter planes, duly landed for the night lockup. The 
big problem, though, is how to “reward” far less promising 
inmates. At the new federal juvenile unit in Morgantown, 


* A seeming example: Winston Moseley, 33, convicted for the 1964 
murder of Kitty Genovese, whose screams were disregarded by 38 
neighbors in New York City. Now a lifer at maximum-security Attica 
Prison (the wall alone cost $1,275,000 in 1931), Moseley was recently 
hospitalized in Buffalo for a self-inflicted wound. Last week he escaped 
from the hospital, raped a housewife, terrorized the area until an 
FBI agent talked him into surrender, Whether or not Attica is 
the right place for Moseley, he obviously needs confinement. 
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W. Va., one well-researched solution is to let delinquent 
boys loaf completely—or choose to work and study for 
“points” that pay off at a penny apiece. Earnings can hit 
$40 a week, cutting confinement time in the process. 

Some critics argue that many of the new ideas still fail 
to solve the criminal’s basic problem: his firm belief that soci- 
ety is wrong, not he. As critics see it, even the best prison 
is still a totalitarian society that spurs human resistance and 
reinforces the criminal’s cynicism. In this view, the solution 
is getting criminals to reform themselves in the process of re- 
forming other criminals. This approach has worked won- 
ders in New Jersey with groups of 20 delinquent boys 
housed at Highfields, the old Lindbergh mansion. After work- 
ing at daytime jobs, the boys spend evenings listening to a 
selected boy's woes—and then deflating his rationalizations. 
Nonviolence is enforced by an adult sitting quietly outside 
the circle; but things get rough, for no boy leaves High- 
fields until he has proved to both his peers’ and the adult's 
satisfaction that he has mastered his hang-ups enough to at- 
tain a very practical goal—avoiding future arrest. 

In 1964, North Carolina courageously put young felons 
into an open prison camp staffed entirely by group-therapy 
veterans—recently paroled California convicts. It worked, 
until the legislature nervously stopped the money. (The 
head parolee later became a professional penologist.) Sev- 
eral states profitably rely on Author Bill Sands (My Shad- 
ow Ran Fast), a reformed California armed robber, whose 
Seven Step Foundation sends ex-convicts into prisons 
to counsel inmates and runs “freedom houses” to help re- 
leasees. Of 5,000 Seventh Step graduates so far, only 10% 
have returned to prison, An ex-New York prisoner named 
Hiawatha Burris has carved a new career persuading re- 
luctant employers to hire ex-cons. With federal funds, Bur- 
ris started Washington's Bonabond, a convict-run agency 
that has bonded and guided 441 men in new jobs. Bon- 
abond has never had to pay off. Only 7% of its charges 
have been rearrested, none for crimes against their em- 
ployers. Some employers now skip the bond and just take 
Bonabond’s word. 

“We might feel that in prison we've paid our debt,” says 
Burris, “but we know the community doesn’t think so. 
Doing time is not enough—we have to give back to the com- 
munity.” And that may be the most profound point. The 
goal of crime prevention can be reached partly by attacks 
on crime-breeding social conditions, partly by creating more 
efficient police and courts, But also vital is a new concept 
of mutual reconciliation between convict and community: 
the outcast must be allowed to earn his way back and there- 
by learn to believe in himself. 


Toward Self-Respect 

Can prisons be abolished? Not quite: perhaps 15% of in- 
mates are dangerous or unreformable. But Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark, for one, estimates that 50% of today’s 
inmates do not belong in prison; removing them would sharp- 
ly improve attention to the rest. And caging must go. It is 
scandalous that in the U.S. only about 2% of all prison in- 
mates are now being exposed to any kind of reform- 
oriented innovation. 

What most convicts really need is neither repression nor 
sentimental treatment as patients, but rather opportunity for 
restitution. Never was American prison morale so high as 
during World War IL when the nation relied on convicts to 
work their heads off producing almost $300 million in war 
goods and food. Never was morale so low—and riots so rife 
—as when idleness returned after the war. On many occa- 
sions, prisoners have fought fire and flood with a zest and 
courage that amazed and won the communities they saved. 
As guinea pigs in countless medical experiments, they have 
voluntarily suffered malaria, cancer, syphilis and other ugly 
ills for the public benefit—and their own. 

The key is self-respect: prisons are full of men who per- 
haps above all need a chance to serve society in order to 
respect themselves. When the law-abiding public accepts 
that fact, U.S. penology will be on the road to genuine 
rehabilitation, 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 
Champions Again 


It was billed as the 
the University of Houston, No 
l-ranked college basketball 
inst No. 2 U.C.L.A. in the 
of the N.C.A.A. Championship at Los An 
vgeles. Last year in the same N.C.A.A 
round, U.C.L.A. Whipped Houston by a 
73-58 and went on to win the 
Then ast’ January 


rematch of the 





decade 
team 
semifinals 





score of 
championship 


Houston turned the tables with a star 
tling 71-69 midseason upset that 
knocked the Bruins from the No, | 





game WIn- 





ranking and smashed their 47-g 
ning streak. Now it was Houston with 
its own 32-game winning streak on the 
line, and U.C.L.A. was the one thirsting 
for revenge 

Rematch? 
it. By game time, the odds makers had 
installed U.C.L.A. as an eight-point fa- 
strength of a 


Mismatch was more like 


vorite on the tougher 
schedule and no losses since the Hous- 
ton upset. But no one remotely expect 
ed anything like the slaughter that fol 
Attacking from the first tip-off 
John Wooden's Bruins outran 
outshot, and outrebounded 
Final score: U.C.L.A. 101 


lowed 
Coach 
outpassed, 
the Cougars 
Houston 69 

Five Doubles. When the 
over, the first question 
Houston could ever have beaten U.C.L.A 
the sportswriters 


slaughter 
was was how 
The second was why 
could have considered the January game 
anything but a fluke, a good team catch- 
ing a great team on a very off night 
Without making excuses, U.C.L.A.’s 
Coach Wooden at the time pointed out 


that 7-ft. 1l#-in. Lew Alcindor was 





ALCINDOR SCORING AGAINST HAYES 
Rematch? Mismatch. 
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still seeing double after an eye injury, 
that Guard Mike Warren, the team’s 
playmaker, was weak with flu 

Last week Wooden's Bruins were all 


healthy, and hungry as their nafhe. Ev- 





erv one of the five starters scored in 


double figures, played with poise, ag 
rarely seen 
outside the Alcindor, 
pounding Houston shots right back at 


sinking soft hooks, seizing 


vressiveness and precision 


pros. There was 
the shooters 
18 rebounds and clearing the lane for 
lay-ups of Lucius Allen; 
brilliant with his passing 
Lynn Shackelford, 
the Cougars with his left-hand 
from the corner; and 
Allen and Al 


the driving 
Mike Warren 
and playmaking; 
killing 
ed jump 
Mike Lynn, matching 
cindor with 19 points 

Houston’s 6-ft. 8-in. Elvin Hayes, who 
had pumped in 39 points in the Janu 


shots 


ary game, was so closely guarded that 


he scored only 10 points. His team 
mates fared no better Pressed every- 
where on the court, Houston threw 
passes out of bounds, dribbled on the 
baseline, managed to lose the ball 24 
times on mistakes 

It could have been worse. When the 


U.C.L.A. lead reached an astonishing 44 
points with 5 min. to go, Wooden mer 
cifully removed his starters one by one 
Alcindor left with 2:04 to play, and 
raised his long right arm high in the 


air with the index finger extended to sig 
nify No. 1. Who could argue? Said 
Houston Coach Guy Lewis: “That was 
the greatest exhibition of basketball I've 
ever in my life 

For U.C.L.A., It meant an 
fourth N.C.A.A. championship 
in five years—although to make it offi- 
cial the Bruins did have to report for 
the Saturday night finals, where their 
superior balance, quickness and expert 
North Car- 


seen 
unprec- 


edented 


ence overwhelmed a game 


team 78-55 


TRACK & FIELD 
Then There Were Three 


The long jump has been the exclu 


olina 











sive bag of two men for so long that 
the event could have been called “The 
Ralph & Igor Show Between them 
since 1960, the U.S.’s Ralph Boston, 
28, and Russia’s lg Ter-Ovanesyan, 


29, have broken and rebroken the world 
outdoor records eleven 
Olympic and 


meet they entered. So 


indoor and 


times, won four medals 
dominated every 
imagine the impertinence when a slen 
sophomore from the 


at El Paso swiped 


der, 21-year-old 


University of Texas 
all the action from his elders 

Bob 
Beamon has jumped against Boston, and 
beaten him every time. Ter-Ovanesyan 
has been sitting it out back home. Two 
months ago in Kansas City, Beamon 
sailed 27 ft. 1 in. to break the world in- 
door mark of 27 ft. set by the Russian 
in 1966. Two weeks ago, at the N.C.A.A 
Detroit, Beamon 


Eight times so far this season, 


championships in 








BEAMON JUMPING 
Secret in the stretch 


rubbed salt in the wound with a leap 
of 27 ft. 22 in 

To hear Bob talk, there’s nothing to 
it, really. “I just jump,” he says. Sprint 
ing down the runway, he powers off 
the board, “windmilling” through the 
air until the last instant, when he ex 
tends his legs way out ahead of him 
and sometimes plops right back down 
on his fanny, spoiling the jump. But 
Beamon defies gravity and 
thrusts himself forward. No one can ex- 
Nor do track buffs 
understand much else that Beamon 
A 9.5-sec. sprinter in the 100, he 
a speed 


most often 


plain quite how 
does 
races through his approach at 
tiring for an 


is still de- 


generally considered too 
all-out jump. And Beamon 
ciding how far to run before takeoff 
he usually 134 ft., but 
both his runs 
of 114 ft 
ered counting strides or placing check- 
points along the runway with the result 
that while he prefers to take off from 
his right foot, he sometimes reaches 
the board with his left 

Love That Basketball. Son of a New 
York City shoemaker, Beamon only re 
cently started concentrating on the long 
jump, True, he could jump better than 
24 ft. when only a freshman at Jamai 
ca High School in New York, but bas 
ketball was his love, he says. “I didn't 
interest in track.” All 
when Coach 


favors a run of 
world records came off 
Moreover, he cannot be both- 


have too much 
that changed al 
Wayne Vandenburg got hold of him 
As a freshman at the A.A.U. cham 
pionships in Oakland last March, Bea 
mon fouled on three of his four jumps 
His one legal jump, though, was a full 
15 in. better than he had ever done be 
fore—26 ft. 114 in., good enough for 
a new American indoor 
Now that he has the world indoor rec 
ord, Beamon has his sights on the out 


Texas 


record 


door record of 27 ft. 42 in., held joint 
ly by Boston and Ter-Ovanesyan. And 
why not? After all, Bob got off a fan 


tastic 27-ft. 74-in. jump at the N.C.A.A 
championships, only to find that he had 
fouled by 4 in. Ultimately, he aims for 
a 28-ft the distance it may take 
to win in the Olympics. “I’m not in 
says he. “I haven't 
training.” 


jump 


good shape yet,” 


really started my 
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When you buy a Firestone 
tire-no matter how much 


or how little you pay- 


you get a safe tire. 































How we made 
the martini 


what itis today. 


“Tetekek 





Dry! That’s what the martini is today. 
Fleischmann made it possible — 
way back in 1870. With America’s first dry gin. 
Naturally the gin that made the martini dry is the one 


to use for a dry martini. 


LED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 


Fleischmann’. The worlds driest gin since 1870. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Launching a Satellite 

Many a metropolitan newspaper has 
tried to cope with suburban sprawl from 
downtown by slipping suburban sup- 
plements into regular editions and ship- 
ping them to outlying communities. The 
Los Angeles Times was one newspaper 
following this practice, using many 
“zoned” editions to serve some 76 towns 
in the surrounding suburbs. Times Pub- 


Jim COLLISON 





WEEGAR & CHANDLER 
Just grow the way the city grows. 


lisher Otis Chandler watched the proc- 
ess with growing dissatisfaction, then 
decided that the only solution is for a 
newspaper to grow the way a modern 
city-community grows. 

In Los Angeles’ case, as in many oth- 
ers, the growth is producing an ever- 
expanding circle of satellite towns, with 
citizens showing an increased interest 
in local affairs. To give them the local 
news they want, Chandler decided there 
was no substitute for being on the spot. 
The result appeared last week: the Or- 
ange County edition, edited, printed and 
partly written by a 32-man Times sat- 
ellite staff operating entirely* in Or- 
ange County. 

Deserved Prominence. Orange Coun- 
ty provides a fertile testing ground for 
the new, independent edition. One of 
the fastest-growing counties in the en- 
tire U.S. it added 1,140 persons a week 
in 1967 and its population now stands 
at 1,290,000, more than that of Buf- 
falo, Denver, Atlanta or Kansas City. 
Within its borders are two self-con- 
tained industrial cities, Anaheim and 


* Two other Orange County staffers work 
outside the county. One reports news of 
interest to the county from the state cap- 
ital at Sacramento; the other writes Or- 
ange County editorials from the Times's 
main office, 
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Santa Ana, with a combined popu- 
lation of 304,000. The University of 
California has opened an Orange Coun- 
ty campus at Irvine. The Aeronutronic 
Division of Philco-Ford and Hunt 
Foods & Industries are located within 
the county, and North American Rock- 
well has principal plants there as well. 

In daily operation, the Times's four 
downtown-news sections are trucked in 
mat form or transmitted by computer- 
typesetter to the suburban edition’s new 
$7,000,000 plant in Costa Mesa. There, 
Managing Editor Ted Weegar, former 
assistant managing editor of the met- 
ropolitan edition, tears the pages apart 
and remakes them as he sees fit. Or- 
ange County stories are scattered 
throughout the entire newspaper. Na- 
tional and world news can be replaced 
on page | and in the rest of the first sec- 
tion, but only if an Orange County 
story deserves the prominence. No at- 
tempt will be made to put local news 
up in the front sections of the newspa- 
per for mere appearance’s sake. On 
page 2, a one-column daily summary 
of “Metropolitan” news contains “Or- 
ange County” items instead. 

The second section of the paper— 
containing editorials, features and local 
news stories in the downtown edition— 
gets even more attention from the Or- 
ange County staff. In the first issue last 
week, an editorial about Los Angeles 
Mayor Sam Yorty’s budget was re- 
placed by a we're-glad-to-be-here ed- 
itorial in the Orange County edition. 
Two pages of less important local news 
stories were added, along with two more 
pages of Orange County classified ad- 
vertising. The sports section carried sto- 
ries on a scandal involving athlete-re- 
cruiting in Orange County high schools 
and speculation about the Anaheim 
Amigos’ (of the American Basketball 
Association) moving their playing head- 
quarters to a new arena, 

Making Sense. The Times plans to 
spend $9,500,000 a year on tts satellite 
edition. A good portion of this will be 
spent on remaking about 30% of the 
paper each day in Costa Mesa—~al- 
though the staff operates with an un- 
derstanding that it will not remake just 
for the sake of remaking. The aim its 
to give suburbanites and exurbanites 
the feeling that they are reading a 
world-minded paper with a home-town 
emphasis. 

Chandler, who foresees success for 
his new Orange County venture within 
a few years (“after all the bugs are 
worked out”), is wary of predicting that 
the Orange County formula will set 
any publishing trends, but it very well 
may. He is already thinking of adding 
additional satellites during the next five 
years in such growing Los Angeles sub- 
urban areas as Ventura County and 
the San Gabriel Valley. And in the fu- 
ture, he says, satellite publishing “would 
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seem to make sense in metropolitan 
markets, where papers are interested in 
furthering their economic base, away 
from the center city.” 


Watch on the Vineyard 


Every salaried newsman, they say, 
dreams of some day buying his own lit- 
tle newspaper. For New York Times 
Columnist James Reston, the dream has 
come true. Last week he announced 
that he had purchased the Vineyard Ga- 
zette (average circ. 5,900), the 122-year- 
old weekly that serves the resort island 
of Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. If Reston 
ever gives up his Washington beat to 
ruminate for the Gazette, it will not be 
all that much of a comedown. For the 
Gazette is one of the most colorful and 
quoted of U.S. weeklies. 

It is as much a part of the Vineyard 
scenery as colored clay cliffs and salt 
marshes. Its present editor, Henry 
Hough, 71, who bought it in 1920, is a 
regional novelist (Lament for a City) 
and folklorist (Thoreau of Walden). And 
he has never ceased to celebrate the 
charms of the Vineyard in his paper. 
“It ought to be the function of the news- 
paper,” wrote Hough, who will con- 
tinue as editor, “to keep guard and 
watch over the singularities of environ- 
ment, heritage, custom, and response to 
challenges.” 

Not that the Gazette watches only 
over its own citizenry. In summer, the 
population swells from 6,000 to some 
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RESTON HOUGH 
Not all that much of a comedown. 


50,000, and the paper views the com- 
ings and goings of these fair-weather 
residents with a wry Yankee eye. Max 
Eastman, Saul Bellow, Thomas Hart 
Benton, James Cagney, Leonard Bern- 
stein are the stuff of summer gossip. 
Such is its relish for celebrities that 
the Gazette mixes fact with fantasy in 
breezy abandon. One memorable item 
revealed that “Truman Capote and Ger- 
aldine Chaplin have checked into the 
bridal suite of the Menemsha Inn.” 
Sooner or later, Reston will add his 
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two-faced memos. 





Why do you suppose people send two-page memos 
on two pages? If you do it, you use twice as much paper 
you run up your postage costs, and—occasionally—you 


lose page two. 


Give a Xerox Analyst half a chance and he'll suggest 
a better way: 


have your two-page memos reproduced 
back-to-back on one page. 

Make each one a two-faced memo. 

For a Xerox Analyst, who spends months learning to 


solve hundreds of tough business-communication prob- 
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lems, the two-faced memo is a simple enough solution 
Incidentally, it could have come only from Xerox 

since Xerox machines alone use ordinary paper. (Chem- 

ically treated paper can be used on only one side. ) 


If you have a business-communication problem, 
or if you think you may have one 


, talk it over with a 
Xerox Analyst. 


He'll come up with a solution for you, and he'll pre- 
sent it to you in writing. 


On both sides of the sheet. XEROX 

















own thoughts to the weekly. He is not 
sure what he will say but it will not be 
what his current readers are used to 
“It will be interesting to report life,” 
he says, “instead of politics.” 


MAGAZINES 


Sex's Outer Limits 
One character gets his kicks pretend- 
ing to shoot pretty women with a .22 


rifle from his bedroom window. An- 
other suffers from such an advanced 
case of post-coitum triste that he ur- 


nates On a woman. Then there is the 
fellow whose sleep is troubled by a noc- 
turnal emission, and next morning he 
frantically hides his shorts from the pry- 
ing eyes of an older woman. Not to 
mention the daredevil who copulates 
with a nimble Philippine girl on a wood- 
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ROSSET 
Ahead of the galloping field. 


en bench while she chats nonchalantly 
with a waitress passing by. 

These are only a sampling of the va- 
riety of sexual practices and preferences 
presented in the pages of Evergreen 
magazine; for range and ingenuity they 
are unmatched in any other publication 
this side of the Story of O. In the past 
two to three years, freedom of sexual ex- 
pression has increased at a galloping 
rate, and Evergreen has led the field. 
This is no surprise since its editor and 
publisher is Barney Rosset, 45, pres- 
ident of Grove Press, a house that spe- 
cializes in erotica and avant-garde au- 
thors. Its hard-cover Black Circle books 
and its Black Cat and Zebra paper- 
backs embrace everything from outright 
pornography (The Pearl) to mystical 
flights of sexual fantasy (Jean Genet’'s 
Miracle of the Rose) to revolutionary 
calls to action (Frantz Fanon's The 
Wretched of the Earth). It also has a 
generous supply of European anti-nov- 
elists and provocative psychologists, 

Last Frontier. Cheap girlie magazines 
have always catered to prurient inter- 
ests, but Evergreen is not of that ilk. It 
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was started in 1957 as a paperbound 
book, publishing such unknown authors 
as Edward Albee, James Purdy, Sam- 
uel Beckett, Allen Ginsberg. In 1964, it 
was turned into a slick-paper magazine 
with striking art work and lots of col- 
or; its scatology is elegantly framed. 
With a circulation of some 160,000, 
the magazine recently changed from a 
bimonthly to a monthly 

Evergreen’s editors claim that they 
are not on the lookout for adventurous 
sex; that just happens to be what peo- 
ple are writing about. “It is the last 
frontier,” says Managing Editor Fred 
Jordan, “Sex also serves other func- 
tions and stands for things beyond it- 
self. It can be a political statement.” If 
sex, in fact, turns sour in so many Evy- 
ergreen Stories, the editors believe that 
is a reflection of the times, specifically 
the anguish over the Viet Nam war. 

And sex, truth to tell, is cheerless in 
Evergreen. Women are not so much to 
be loved as abused, and the varieties 
are impressive. One writer, E. F. Cher- 
rytree, candidly reveals his special hang- 
up: a passion to see women fighting 
each other, the bloodier the better. “It's 
my biggest sex pleasure and has been 
since I was four. I'm 35 now.” Ev- 
ergreen illustrated this treatise with a 
few pages of sketches of two shapely 
girls, one blonde, one mauve, going at 
it tooth and claw. The piece evoked con- 
siderable response, says Rosset, all of it 
favorable. “We really stumbled on 
something,” he says, adding that he 
could have devoted an entire issue to 
that idiosyncrasy. 

Appealing to another set of readers 
is a comic-strip character named Phoebe 
Zeit-Geist, a curvaceous nude who is 
continually being assaulted by men, 
women, animals and monsters. From 
each scrape, she escapes with her 
smooth skin, at least, entirely intact. 
When one tormentor turned out to be 
a German army officer, the issue was 
banned in West Germany. Two issues 
later, Evergreen gave equal time, as it 
were, and made Phoebe'’s torturer a 
rabbi. Having mined that vein, Ever- 
green temporarily dropped Phoebe after 
one last mass orgy of sadism in which 
all her enemies ganged up on her. 

Cult of Revolution. Evergreen's pol- 
iucs is as far out as its sex. It sub- 
scribes to the New Left roster of rev- 
olutionary heroes: Che Guevara, Castro, 
Malcolm X, Ho Chi Minh, Stokely Car- 
michael. It has published LeRoi Jones’s 
furious diatribes against whites, mainly 
Jewish: “The little arty bastards talking 
arithmetic they sucked from the Arab’s 
head." While not taking it too serious- 
ly, Rosset excuses black anti-Semitism 
on the grounds that Jewish merchants, 
after all, have exploited Negroes in the 
ghetto. “We agree with practically ev- 
erything LeRoi says,” explains Rosset, 
“except that he won't talk to. us.” 
Though Evergreen is friendly, it's white. 
So Jones, increasingly surly, demanded 
that the magazine return his latest 
manuscripts to him, unpublished. 

Evergreen has also joined the ranks 
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of bidders for hot political memoirs. 
Its first catch was Kim Philby, the Brit- 
ish master spy, for whose reminiscences 
it paid more than $50,000; the first in- 
stallment appears in the April issue. 
With only marginal advertising, Ever- 
green does not quite break even by 
charging $1 an issue. But by develop- 
ing young writers in the magazine, Ros- 
set stands to recover his investment 
when they become popular and he pub- 
lishes their books. 


COMICS 


Extinction of the Longhorn 

Just as sure as presidential candi- 
dates crop up every four years, so is 
Cartoonist Walt Kelly sure to needle 
them in his comic strip, Pogo. He is 
off to a fast start this year. During the 
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ANTI-JOHNSON “POGO” CARTOON 
Fast start with the needle. 


New Hampshire primary campaign, he 
sketched Romney, Rockefeller and Nix- 
on as windup dolls running off hap- 
hazardly in all directions—and in the 
case of Romney, backward. Last week 
it was Lyndon Johnson's turn in the 
guise of a booted, bulbous-nosed Texas 
longhorn that horns in on a picture-tak- 
ing session. “You gittin’ my good side, 
ol’ buddy?” he inquires of the pho- 
tographer. “Which side's that?” re- 
torts an onlooker, 

Most newspapers seemed to think the 
caricature was harmless enough to be 
printable, but the Washington Evening 
Star did not. It dropped the strip for 
three days. As Managing Editor I. Wil- 
liam Hill put it: “If someone wants to 
go after the President that viciously, it 
ought to be on the editorial page. It’s a 
little old-fashioned, I know, but we still 
think that the office of the President of 
the U.S. deserves some dignity.” 

The disappearance of the strip 
brought more than the usual calls of 
protest from loyal readers, who, says 
Hill, make up a “medium-sized, highly 
articulate, aggressive following.” 
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If you think Wide-Tracking is just a slogan, 
you’ve never been behind the wheel of The Great One. 
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Meet an elder statesman in the 
computer business. 


IBM’s John Backus is 43, pretty young for an elder statesman in most 
industries. But then, the computer business is less than 20 years old. And 
mathematician Backus has been in it since the beginning. 

He started working with computers in the early 1950’s. It was about 
the time a leading business magazine estimated that no more than 50 
companies would ever have use for a computer. 

Today, it is estimated that there are well over 50,000 computer 
installations in the United States alone. Part of the reason for this aston- 
ishing growth: the progress made in programming. In this field, John 
Backus was a pioneer. 

“It bothered us, in the early days of computers, that so few people 
could use them,” he says. ‘‘One reason was, programming cost as much 
as the machine. A small company just couldn’t afford data processing.” 

With a small group of associates, John Backus tackled the problem 
and stayed with it for three years. The result was the simplified program- 
ming system called FORTRAN (FORmula TRANslator) which made pro- 
gramming considerably less expensive than before. Today, FORTRAN 
is probably the most widely used programming system in the world. 

Currently, John Backus is working on a new mathematical concept 
which is still in the realm of pure theory. But his theories, like the work 
of many IBM scientists, ultimately have a way of making computers 
more useful. 







From a beginning less than two decades ago, computer tech- 
nology has made remarkable progress. John Backus is one 
of many outstanding men and women in the industry who have 
turned a laboratory marvel into tens of thousands of comput- 
ers helping people around the world. 


IBM 





An American wine 
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If you insist on drinking an imported wine try it there. 
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Netherlands, and every once in a while, even 








SCIENCE 
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POLLUTION 
Killer Detergents 


Resorting to emergency techniques 
much the same as those used recently 
in Puerto Rico, British cleanup squads 
sprayed detergents along the coast of 
Cornwall after the tanker Torrey Can- 
yon went aground last year. Scientists 
now report that the detergents did more 
damage to marine life than did the oil. 

After months of study, Plymouth 
Laboratory Director J. E. Smith and 
his colleagues calculated that thousands 
of sea birds died from being coated 
with oil or from swallowing it. But ex- 
cept for the rosy-footed summer tour- 
ist, few other shore or sea creatures 
were seriously bothered by the oil, The 
detergents, however, killed a significant 
amount of sea life and seriously upset 
the ecology in many coastal areas. 

Thousands of plants along the coast 
were destroyed or stunted by the chem- 
icals. On one reef, lobsters, shrimp and 
crabs were virtually wiped out, starfish 
and sea urchins vanished. In tidal zones, 
limpets and other browsing creatures 
that keep shore lines free of decayed 
material and control the growth of sea- 
weed were decimated. As a result, por- 
tions of the Cornwall coast are over- 
grown with seaweed this year. 

During their research, British scien- 
tists discovered evidence that the de- 
tergent was the prime killer. Where 
wind and tides had shielded an occa- 
sional oil-spattered cove or bay, most 
flora and fauna survived. 


GEOLOGY 
Probing the Earth by Projectile 


To aid their endless search for wa- 
ter, oil and minerals beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, prospectors and sci- 
entists have used everything from 
divining rods to sophisticated seismic 
devices. But more often than not, they 
have had to fall back on costly and time- 
consuming drilling to probe the earth's 
secrets. Now, New Mexico's Sandia 
Corp. has developed new tools for pre- 
liminary subsurface exploration that 
may do in minutes or hours what now 
takes days and even months to accom- 
plish. The new devices: high-speed, in- 
strumented projectiles dropped from air- 
craft or propelled by rockets. 

The projectile probes, developed by 
Sandia engineers in the course of nu- 
clear-weapons research for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, operate on a sim- 
ple principle: the deceleration of a pro- 
jectile as it penetrates the earth is de- 
termined by the material through which 
it passes. A projectile penetrating loose 
to medium-dense sand, for example, will 
be slowed down more quickly than one 
passing through soft clay. 

Antenna Tail. To determine the be- 
havior of objects penetrating the earth 
at high speed—a science that Sandia 
has named “terradynamics”—engineers 
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have used projectiles weighing from 5 
Ibs. to 6,000 Ibs. that strike the earth 
vertically at speeds of from 41 m.p.h. 
to 1,870 m.p.h., depending on the drop 
altitude and method of release. Some 
are merely shoved out of airplanes or 
hovering helicopters; others are dive- 
bombed or rocketed to boost their ve- 
locities. The best penetrators, Sandia 
has found, are pencil-shaped missiles 
of heavy metal that are at least 8 to 10 
times longer than their diameters. Some 
have plunged more than 200 ft. into 
the earth. 

Before the projectile hits the ground, 
a small parachute tucked into its hol- 
low tail is released, pulling out a long 
wire antenna. As the projectile pierces 





3 Projectile impacts at 
41 to 1,870 mph. 


Fins shear off. 





the earth, a small, insulated accelerom- 
eter responds to the sudden impact and 
subsequent slowing by producing a volt- 
age that varies with the rate of de- 
celeration. The voltage is amplified and 
transmitted through the antenna, which, 
unfurled, is long enough to remain ex- 
tended above the surface. 

Anchor Planting. Picked up by a re- 
ceiver above ground, the data are plot- 
ted on deceleration vy. time and de- 
celeration vy. depth curves that are char- 
acteristic of the substance and structure 
of the soil that has been penetrated. 
Sandia engineers are already able to 
tell when the projectiles have passed 
through materials !’ke sand, silt, clay, 
water, mud and certain kinds of rock 

Sandia's earth-probe projectiles have 
been proposed to investigate the suita- 
bility of remote sites along Colombia's 
Atrato River for the location of dams. 
Eventually, in addition to a role in min- 
eral exploration, the projectiles may be 
used to find water, to place deep-sea an- 
chors, and to bury radioactive fuels re- 
entering the atmosphere after the flights 
of nuclear rockets. Shot from un- 
manned spacecraft orbiting distant plan- 
ets. one Sandia scientist proposes, the 
projectile probes could even help de- 
termine if there are water tables be- 
neath the surface of Mars and Venus. 


AERONAUTICS 


Return of the Autogiro 

For many optimistic and thoroughly 
modern citizens, the American Dream 
of the 1930s included not only a chick- 
en in every pot and a car In every 
garage, but also an Autogiro in every 
backyard. Chickens and cars have pro- 
liferated, but the Autogiro—a prop-driv- 
en aircraft with a freewheeling rotor in 
place of a wing—has virtually disap- 
peared, a victim of its own inefficien- 
cies and the remarkable success of the 
helicopter. The dream may yet come 
true. California's McCulloch Aircraft 
Corp. has successfully test-flown a con- 
temporary Autogiro that is safer than a 
conventional plane, less expensive than 
a helicopter, and just about as easy to 
operate as an automobile. 

McCulloch’s twin-boom J-2  gyro- 
plane can virtually duplicate the per- 
formance of a helicopter. It can make 
a jump takeoff, cruise at 120 m.p.h., 
maintain altitude at a forward speed of 
only 30 m.p.h. and settle gently to a 
spot landing. Should its engine fail in 
flight, the gyroplane can float safely to 
earth under its whirling rotor, much 
like a Cracker Jack toy. It cannot, how- 
ever, match the helicopter’s unique feat 
of hovering motionless in mid-air. 

Green Light. Compared with flying 
a helicopter, which often requires four 
separate control functions, and accord- 
ing to helicopter pilots is “like rubbing 
your head, patting your stomach and 
tapping time to Dixie with both feet, 
all at once.” operating the J-2 is a 
snap. After starting the engine and the 
J-2’s conventional push prop, the pilot 
depresses a lever at the side of his seat, 
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He passed refrigerators, but he flunked teacups. 
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McCULLOCH’S J-2 GYROPLANE 
A lot like a Cracker Jack toy. 
temporarily engaging the engine to the 
overhead rotor. When the overhead ro- 
tor reaches 520 r.p.m., the pilot pushes 
a button to disengage the rotor and 
change its blade pitch from flat to 5 
While the kinetic energy in the whirl- 
ing rotor blades provides lift, the en- 
gine delivers full power to the pusher 
prop. Between the lift and push, the gy- 

roplane becomes airborne 

From the moment it is in the air, 
the J-2 can be flown like a fixed-wing 
craft with a joy stick that controls the 
tilt of the rotor blades and pedals that 
move the rudders mounted on the rear 
of its twin booms. Lift is provided by 
the freewheeling rotor, which also acts 
as a gyroscope, tending to keep the J-2 
extremely stable in flight. Unlike the hel- 
icopter, which is subject to constant 
torque from its powered rotor, the gy- 
roplane experiences no twisting effect 
and needs no counteracting rotor and 
extra controls to provide stability, 

Two Ways. To avoid the difficulties 
that beset the first generation of Au- 
togiros, J-2’s Designer Drago Jovano- 
vich took advantage of modern hel- 
icopter technology, effecting many 
improvements in the control and de- 
sign of the overhead rotor. The J-2’s 
rotor is stronger but also lighter and 
smaller than previous rotors, enabling 
it to be run up to speed faster. When 
heavier rotors used in the 1930s were al- 
lowed to slow down, their inertia pre- 
vented them from being revved up 
quickly, causing control problems. 

McCulloch Aircraft is confident that 
the J-2’s easy handling and low price 
($15,000 v. more than $25,000 for the 
smallest helicopter) will find a ready 
market among amateur pilots in the 
U.S. “There are only two ways we 
can go in general aviation,” says Pres- 
ident Lawrence Mattera. “Either build 
lots more airports, or build a reason- 
ably priced aircraft that doesn’t need 
an airport. We think that the second 
way is the right direction.” 
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_tasting is believing. 
B pours more pleasure. 
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EDUCATION 


CADETS AT PMC 
Fadeout for the fashion. 


COLLEGES 


De-Escalation on the Campus 

It is one of the many paradoxes of 
the Viet Nam war that while the de- 
mand for military officers is growing, 
one source of supply is dwindling steadi- 
ly. Apart from the Federal Govern- 
ment’s four service academies, there are 
seven four-year military colleges in the 
U.S., and they are surviving mainly by 
sharply de-escalating their military ele- 
ments. They are, in fact, becoming more 
like civilian campuses every day—even 
to a few antiwar protesters and law-de- 
fying pot smokers. 

The war itself is unpopular, and most 
students would rather gamble on the un- 
certainties of the draft than join cadet 
programs, which include at least two 
years’ active duty as a military officer. 
Besides, the current college generation 
takes an anti-Establishment view that 
scoffs at polished buttons and stiff- 
necked discipline. A military regimen 
has become an unappealing burden to 
add to academic chores. 

Coeds & Cadets. Outside of the ser- 
vice academies at West Point, Annapo- 
lis, Colorado Springs and New Lon- 
don, only three colleges remain as all- 
male institutions in which every student 
must be a cadet: The Citadel, Virginia 
Military Institute and Vermont's Nor- 
wich University. Three others (Texas 
A. & M., Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and Pennsylvania’s PMC Colleges) have 
made the cadet corps optional for men. 
To the dismay of combat-toughened 
alumni, they have also admitted coeds 
to all civilian courses. The seventh 
school, North Georgia College, has al- 
ways enrolled women. The combined 
cadet enrollment at the seven has suf- 
fered a decline, including a drop of 
nearly 50% at V.P.1. since 1960. 

The troubles of the military college 
are best illustrated by PMC Colleges in 
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Chester, Pa. Started as a boys’ school 
in 1821 and known as Pennsylvania 
Military College for 73 years, the school 
was skidding toward bankruptcy before 
it opened a coed night division in 1954, 
accepted full-time nonmilitary students 
in 1958, finally added an all-civilian 
branch, called Penn Morton College, in 
1966. The trustees fought for two years 
over what to name the combination, 
finally agreed on PMC to please those 
alumni who wanted some suggestion of 
a military designation. Although cadet 
applications have been dropping for 
four years and some 100 beds in cadet 
dorms are now vacant, total enrollment 
has climbed to 1,500 (it was as low as 
650 in 1956). 

Potted to Pot. The PMC cadets still 
rise to reveille at 0700, freeze to atten- 
tion any time an upperclassman barges 
into their room. They live in fear of hu- 
morless student commanders, who rule 
their daily lives. This month two cadets 
were expelled and one suspended when 
the cadet brigade commander learned 
that they had returned to campus after 
a drinking spree and sprayed each oth- 
er with a fire extinguisher—a prank 
that would have drawn little more than 
tolerant laughs at most other schools. 
Even so, PMC has turned soft, com- 
plains Senior Cadet James W. McCon- 
nell, president of the student council. 
“When we came here as freshmen it 
was much better—all military,” he says. 

On the same campus, non-Cadet 
Wayne Koch, editor of the student 
newspaper, wears a “Ban the Bomb” 
button, recently wrote an antiwar ed- 
itorial in which he complained that “the 
U.S. is fighting a war it has no busi- 
ness being involved in: a civil war, 
tantamount to a revolution.” Generally, 


MOCK CEMETERY AT WISCONSIN 


the civilian and military students try to 
maintain a cool tolerance toward each 
other. “If some guys want to march 
around and be cadets, that’s their bag,” 
says Koch. But tensions remain, and 
they are not likely to abate while the 
war in Viet Nam lasts. When police, 
tipped off by undercover agents, raided 
three campus buildings last November 
and charged twelve PMC students with 
the use or sale of marijuana, civilians 
at first suspected cadets of acting as in- 
formers. Cadet commanders disdainful- 
ly pointed out that none of the smok- 
ers were military students. 


STUDENTS 
A Dignified Protest 


Neatly arrayed in graveyard rows, 
the 435 thin white crosses ranged down 
the sloping mall in front of Bascom 
Hall, the University of Wisconsin’s main 
administration building. All through the 
rainy afternoon a_ cortege of mock 
mourners shuffled past. As they marched 
slowly up the hill, past a sign reading 
BASCOM MEMORIAL CEMETERY, CLASS 
oF 1968, the solemn students chanted: 
“Pray for the dead and the dead will 
pray for you; pray for the dead.” 

The low-key protest was planned by 
a senior history major from Washington, 
D.C., who hoped that the instant cem- 
etery would symbolize the fact that 
today’s “students really are faced with 
death.” Some 60 students worked for 
two days to assemble the crosses, then 
planted them hurriedly, fearful that they 
might be accused of damaging the lawn. 
But university authorities, impressed by 
one of the most dignified—and wholly 
nonviolent—anti-Viet Nam demonstra- 
tions of the academic year, left the 
crosses untouched all day long. They 
were removed the next morning by cam- 
pus maintenance men. 
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Symbol of the fact. 
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sychological suntan. | 


If you think about it, a good suntan doesn’t just 


make you look better, it also makes you feel better. 


Healthy, and with a sense of well-being so that 
the whole world looks like one big smile. 


And this is how we want you to feel when you're 
on one of our National jets. 


Relaxed. Free of all the everyday pressures. 


In a way, we'd like you to feel like you're in 
Florida, vacationing. 


So, for starters, we give you a sun reflector. Not 


a big deal in itself, but with some imagination on 
your part, it should start things going. 


To help you along there are tropical sounds. 


Birds peacefully singing away. 


There are Florida seafoods, Like stuffed shrimp. 


Desserts like key lime pie. Drinks like tropical 
punches and flips. 

The chair you sit in, with yellow and white 
Stripes, looks like a cross between an airplane 
seat and a beach chair 

And, of course, there's 
ardesses in their bright, Florida-colored outfits 

Put them together and they add up to what we 
call the Psychological Suntan. It's relaxing, it’s 












crew of National stew- 





fun, it’s kind of nice. And it won't cost you one 
penny extra. 


For reservations see your travel agent, or call 
National Airlines. 


Is this any way to run an airline? 
You bet it is. 


National turned Florida 
into an airline. 
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The tuckaway fifth that 
packs as flat as your shirt 
moat} 

Now Old Crow can go 
here, there, everywhere 
in its new Traveler fifth. 
Same smooth, mellow Old 
Crow. Going places? Pack 
the world’s most popular 
Bourbon ...Old Crow. 


Popular round fifth 
available as usual. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 86 PROOF, DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY 


TELEVISION 





THE INDUSTRY 
Only You, Bill Dozier 


\ student who mistakenly stumbled 
into U.C_L.A’s Haines Hall might have 
thought that he was listening to a class 
in Double-Dealing and Back-Knifing | 
The university catalogue calls the course 
Network Television; The Facts of Life 
(Theater Arts XL 198A), but its pro 
fessor, William Dozier, calls it The Jun 
gle. This appraisal, he tells his class, is 
‘not a pessimistic view but a realistic 
one. It is a jungle. Compared with tele 
vision, Khe Sanh is the fairway of the 
Bel Air Country Club.” 

This grim Beverly Hills hyperbole ts 
the characteristic verbal coin of a man 





PROFESSOR OF THEATER ARTS XL 198A 
Trip through The Jungle. 


who is the quintessence of movie-in- 
dustry cynicism and success. Bill Do 
zier, 60, started in Hollywood in 1935 
as an agent for Scott Fitzgerald and 
Sinclair Lewis, and has since been a 
top production executive at several mov- 
ie studios and the executive producer 
of several TV programs, including You 
fre There, Studio One and Batman 
Such is his reputation for plain talk 
that one-fifth of the registrants in his 
Monday-night course are not UCLA 
undergraduates but Hollywood ¢ 





1 6 
tors, producers and pressagents 
Purge Scene. What they get for their 
$40 tuition is eleven 24-hour seminars, 
including screenings and analyses of 
rV pilot films. Dozier also gives the 
floor to big-name guest lecturers whose 
castigations and confessions are rem- 
iniscent of scenes trom Niirnberg or a 
Moscow purge. Screen Gems’ Harry 
Ackerman, one of TV's hottest hit mak- 
ers (Dennis the Menace. Bewitched, The 
Flying Nun), conceded that the only 
hope tor quality programming i oa 
fourth network, run by Washington. An- 
other visiting professor, Lee Rich, TY 
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vice president of the Leo Burnett ad 
agency. said that there is nothing orig 
inal or worth watching on the air. He 
blamed the industry primarily but 
thought the government could do more 
‘The FCC should be taken out and ma 
chine-gunned,” he said half facetiously 
at one point. Rich cited particularly 
the violent Saturday-morning cartoon 
shows, which he said are “almost as 
dreadful for kids as the atom bomb.” 
He then admitted that his own agen- 
cv’s clients sponsored two of them, and 
concluded It's a pretty disgraceful 
thing 

Until recently, Dozier was an apolo 
gist for TV's lowest common denom 
inator and highest profit philosophy 
‘We don't need to be ashamed,” he 
once wrote. “Were F. W. Woolworth 
ind J, C. Penney ashamed because they 
weren't Tiffany and Cartier?” But in 





the wake of the past four seasons, which 
he calls “the worst in television histo 
ry Dozier has turned reformer 
Typical of a business where the de- 
cision-makers blame their audiences 
tastes rather than their own for what 
gets on the air, Dozier produced not 
only Batman but also two other series 
that contributed to TV's debasement 
during that period—Green Hornet and 
The Tammy Grimes Show Tammy 
an implausible sitchcom about a mind- 
less heiress, lasted only four weeks and 
was, as Dozier himself admitted to his 
class, “the most conspicuous failure ever 
on television Now that he ts back tn 


movies, Dozier feels free to lecture his 


longtime TV colleagues. “There hasn't 
been a meaningful show since The De 
fenders,” he says, “and I would like 


my students to be fired up with a de 
termination to reshape television 


PROGRAMMING 


The Private Spring 

Of Thalassa Cruso 

Azaleas too pooped to pop? Fluffy 
ruffles lost their curl? Pollypoddies look 
like a tossed salad? Take heart. For 
every ailment, TV Horticulturist Tha 
lassa Cruso has a remedy: “A_ high 
handed plunge into a bathtub full of 


sudsy water will do wond or your 


plant.” If not, well 
You'll feel much hapy 
with a fresher, sprighther plant 

Tt 
Thi 


grandmother who finds “relief from the 





then throw it out 





replacing tt 





is nothing highhanded about 


$9-vear-old British-born 





assa a 


everyday pressures of life by workir 





among living things which refuse to be 
hurried On her twice-weekly show 
Making Things Grow, which is carried 
| stations in New Er 


land, she is to spathipnyliw ca ae 
foliwm what TV Chef Julia Child ts to 


on five educator 





een crouk 

Fatshedera in a Mini. | 
pitch is like a cactus—plain yet prick- 
lv. Holding up a wire-looped hanging 





WlaSSa S 





pot. she sniffs I consider this pot a 





bore.” Banging down a tray of bulbs 
on her worktable, she declares: “Now 
this is a rather ratty object, a relative 
of the onion called tritelia. Its really 
not worth the trouble of growing, but 
some people do, so I have to show tt 


to you.” She talks about cow dung as 








if it were French perfume. condemns 
tinfoil wrapping as “a crime against a 
blooming plant 

More often, though, mucking about 
in a little jungle of flora, she ts like a 
den mother tending some mischievous 
tvkes. “Oh, look at this one!” she ex 
claims, brushing aside the stalks of 
daffodil “with its ears back like a star 
tled cat.” Turning to plants suffering 
from “the sickly miseries,” she describes 
an ivy plant that has dropped its lower 
leaves as “a miniskirted fatshedera 
Then, pausing beside a bed of bursting 


BOSTON’S PLANT LADY 
To spathiphyllum what Julia is to pate. 


tulips, she sighs: “Bulbs can bring a pri- 
vate spring.” 

Remarkably, through a combination 
of moxie and Marx Brothers, she makes 
the most mundane chores seem like an 
adventure in the bush country. When a 
straggling vine snags her hair net, she 
iccuses it of assault. “A rampaging 
hanging plant chasing you around Is no 





good,” she says sternly, and starts clip- 
ping away with her shears. This leads 
into a lesson on containing aggressive 
philodendron: wrap the dangling stems 
around the base of the plant, puncture 
the skin and pin the stems down with 
hairpins so they will sprout anew. Her 
method for watering hanging plants 
without dribbling on the floor: drop 
couple of ice cubes into the pot 

Though the Plant Lady, as her fans 
ill her, went on the air only seven 
months ago, she is already pulling S00 








letters a week filled with questions as 
well as the remains of stricken leaves 
buds and twigs. She doesn’t mind pick 





ing through the “deb-ree”; as an ar 
chaeologist trained at the London 


School of Economics, she has been dig 
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More Americans enjoy Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch. The N2 1 
reason is in the bottle...the real 

proof is in your glass. Treat 
yourself to Cutty Sark tonight. 





ging around in the ground for one 
purpose or another most of her adult 
life. The wife of Hugh Hencken, cura 
tor of European archaeology at Har- 
vard’s Peabody Museum, she lives in a 
rambling clapboard house in suburban 
Boston, which is happily “overwhelmed’ 
with hundreds of plants that she ts 
readying for T\ 





Her biggest problem, she says, 1s 
teaching Americans to create a cool 
place for plants in their “fnghtfully 
overheated houses.” Yet, she adds, “if 


your green things are thriving, don't lis 
ten to me. There is no right way to do 
anything 

At best. her way ts always unpre 
dictable. On one show, when a guest 
expert on bonsai objected to Thalassa’s 
shears, she snipped right back: “Aren't 
you being a bit fussy?” Then, casting a 
rueful glance at the guest’s shears, she 
added: “That thing looks like some- 
thing out of a medieval torture cham- 
ber.” Another time, while administering 
to a Star of Bethlehem, she suddenly 
cried: “Oh, good Lord! Signs of slugs!” 
Rummaging through the soil like a 
Roto-Rooter, she exclaimed, “Aha! 
There’s the little brute!” and flipped it 
onto a table. As the camera zoomed in 
for a closeup, she advised squeamish 
viewers to avert their eyes. Then she 
went into a mighty windup and bashed 
the creepy crawler with a flowerpot 


SPECIALS 
Overdoing the Underdone 


Every so often, TV ups and breaks a 
precedent. This season, spurred by the 
expanding ttarket for specials, a few 
producers are taking a stab at new sub- 
jects. Trouble is, they try so hard to be 
original that the result is often a case 
of overdoing the underdone 

Last week NBC ran a dramatization 
of John Steinbeck’s folksy odyssey, 
Travels with Charley, The scenery was 
impressive, but stagy re-enactments of 
scenes from the book were tossed in 
like roadblocks, and the show got lost 
east of the Black Hills. National Ed- 
ucational Television claimed an Amer- 
ican TV first by showing a remarkable 
30-minute color film of a baby’s birth 
But the program was spoiled by one of 
those dull panel discussions that plague 
so much of Public TV 

The week’s most entertaining special 
dealt with seemingly the dullest subject 
for TV: The Strange Case of the En- 
elish Language, a collaboration by CBS 
Commentaitor Harry Reasoner and 
Writer-Producer Andrew Rooney. Best 
bit: film clips of well-known speakers 
in the throes of foot-in-mouth disease 
Senator Henry Jackson went ah-ah-ah 
like an Evinrude, Senator William Ful- 
bright rattled off the word commitment 
15 times in one interview. And Con- 
gressman Gerald Ford got so hung up 
on a metaphor about the “ship of state” 
in “a storm-tossed sea” that Reasoner 
correctly observed: “People were be- 
ginning to feel seasick.” 
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wi" ia When the sun 
hits one side of the building, 
York air conditioning pours on the cool! 
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With this advanced Yorkaire 
system, the sunny side of the 
building gets more cooling than 
the shaded side. When someone 
wants to change the temperature 
in an office or area, he doesn’t 
have to make a telephone call. Or 
argue with the man in the next 
office. He just dials the climate 
he wants. The secret of this per- 
sonalized comfort is York’s method 
of providing simultaneous heating 
and cooling . . . in different parts 
of the same building. Doesn’t 
that kind of personalized comfort 
sound good to you? It feels 
even better! 

When you plan air conditioning 
for any kind of building, have 
your Architect or Consulting 
Engineer tell you about the 
Yorkaire system. Or write York 
Division of Borg-Warner Corpo- 
ration, York, Pennsylvania 17405. 


A better way to 
make people feel better 


YORK 


DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


none //WARNER 





MODERN LIVING 


FASHION 


Valentino the Victorious 

With Paris couture in the doldrums, 
the world’s most sought-after designer 
is rapidly becoming Rome’s Valentino 
At 35, he has an unexcelled roster of 
customers trooping into his salon at 24 
Via Gregoriana, led by Jackie Kennedy, 
who these days seldom buys from any- 
body else. More important, he improves 
with each Valentino collection 
strikes fashion editors as better than the 
last. When he showed his spring and 
summer clothes in Rome this winter, he 
declared them “the best I've ever done,” 
and nobody in attendance would gain- 
say the king of Rome Cried Vogue 
“He has become the idol of the young, 
a new symbol of modern luxury.” 

Last week Valentino and his clothes 
were in Manhattan, and by any de- 
signer’s standard, his visit was a tr- 
umph. “I'm a no color man,” he warned, 
and then unleashed a bevy of models 
in all kinds of lacy, creamy shades of 
off-white. Swirling daytime dresses, gen- 
tly skimming the knee, were worn with 
soft scarves and puffy berets Heavily 
jewel-encrusted and embroidered vests 
gave sparkle and style to tailored white 
linen evening suits. Biggest hit of all 
was a trimly tailored, above-the-knee 
white coat boldly trimmed with Val- 
entino’s “V," emblazoned in brass on 
all four pockets. 

Valentino was in New York to help 
Lord & Taylor launch a collection of 
22 pieces copied from his spring and 
summer show. The lift-off was phe- 
nomenal. Some of the originals, in fact, 
never made it to the show; Mrs. Alan 
Jay Lerner made off with a $1,000 
caped white dress with a jeweled belt be- 
fore it hit the runway. In five days, the 
store sold copies of more than 400 
dresses 


age, 


($90 to $175) and 300 coats 







DESIGNER VALENTINO "= > 
JEWEL VESTED 
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($160 to $495), plus hundreds of shoes 
and berets Favorite 
foot-long floating Isadora Duncan scart 
of bias silk twill. One item too special 
reproduction Valentino's 
which sell in 


accessory: a SIX- 


for mass 
hand-painted stockings, 


Rome for $50 a pat Reason, said 
Lord & Taylor, 1s that they are “too 
fragile and too perishable . 


THE OUTDOORS 
Banishing Billboards 


With all its powers of persuasion, the 


Federal Government has taken well 
over two years, under the Highway 
Beautification Act of 1965, to sign 


agreements with 14 of the 50 states pro- 
hibiting billboards within 660 feet of in- 
terstate highways. But last week granite- 
hilled Vermont, by a senate vote of 20 
to 9, sent along legislation to the Gover- 
nor that Jan. 1, 1970, will allow that 
state to banish all billboards from Its 
roads. both big and small, except for 
signs On property OW ned by the advertis- 
er. Vermont thus became only the sec- 
ond to legislate comprehensive 
control over billboards. The other: Ha- 

which has banned them since 
_ when the state was still a territory. 

Vermonters did not make up their 
minds easily. Before passage, the bill 
faced a mini-filibuster in the legislature, 
while anguished outdoor admen argued 
that the billboard ban would boom- 
erang on business, Governor Philip H. 
Hoff, a Democrat and a staunch sup- 
porter of the legislation, contended that, 
on the contrary, “by making our high- 
ways more attractive, we will improve 
business.” 

Wider than the Bible. Central to all 
arguments was the fact that tourism 1s 
Vermont's No. 2 industry; each year, 
twelve times as many visitors pass 
through the state as there are Yankee 


state 


wall, 
1927 


PANTS DRESS 
Off-white and off the pad. 


CAPED & BELTED 








VERMONT ROADSCAPE 
Opting for a bigger asset. 


natives (416,000). Most newspapers 
swung round to the view that prolif- 
erating billboards were striking a blow 
at the state's greatest tourist asset: its un- 
spoiled wooded hills and valleys. Al 
though one letter to the editor insisted 
that “good billboards are beautiful and 
break the monotony of a jong motor 
trip,” citizen mail to editors and legis 
Jators ran as much as 30-to-1 in favor 
of the ban. Crucial to the passage of 
the bill was the support by the host of 
organizations most dependent on out-of- 
including the Vermont 


state visitors, 


Ski Operators and the Green Moun- 
tain Motel Association In fact, the 
Stowe Area Association, even before 


the signing of the bill, began voluntari- 
ly removing its 200-odd billboards scat- 
tered throughout the state. 

So that tourists will still be able to 
find their way to hotels and restaurants 
once the billboards are down, Vermont 
will allow businesses to advertise in spe- 
cial state-owned “sign plazas,” where 
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These fingers 
once trembled 
uncontrollably. 


The affliction, Parkinson’s dis- 
ease or “shaking palsy." Its cause, Pe 
a bit of diseased tissue deep with- = 
in the brain— making the hands 
tremble uncontrollably 

For years, doctors tried many 
ways of destroying the trouble 
some spot. Today, in carefully 
selected patients, operations for 
Parkinson's disease are per- 
formed safely and successfully 
with a new type of surgery based 
on cryogenics —the science of ex- 


treme cold—that was pioneered \ 
by Union Carbide. 


Barnabas Hospital, New York 
City, Union Carbide designed 
equipment by which the intense 
cold of liquid nitrogen, at 320 de 
grees below zero F., is applied 
with pinpoint exactness to the dis 
eased tissue. Instantly frozen and “ 
destroyed, the uncontrollable 
trembling ceases. 

Medical science is finding 
more and more uses for intense 
cold—another example of how 
Union Carbide takes familiar 
things and puts them to new and 
beneficial uses. y 


Working with surgeons at Saint ; 
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THE DISCOVERY COMPANY 
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In the heart of Europe, 
vibrant with charm... 


Vacationland Germany! 


it has the Alps, the Rhine, the Moselle the Black Forest 





yne castles, majestic Gothic 





It has medieval villages, great sto 


cathedrals and modern cities 








Ithas spas and ga ng casinos; white, white be aches 
and blue, blue lakes. It has music, theater, opera 


It has hearty food, delicate wines the world’s best bee 










neighbors, Germany has hardly 
tourist. That means you wont 
0 get into a German castle 

nd on a German beach 


Yet, compared to most of i 
been touched by the Americ 
fight off crowds of Americans 
Or feel as if you're in Coney Isla 





Yes, Germany has everything you want beauty, history 
culture, warmth. That, and the best of all possible ways 
to get there—Lufthansa 

nd Germany 


ou consider 







In fact, the price of seeing Vacat 
has never been better — not when 
Lufthansa Tours start from 





Sunday sailing 





is as popular in Germany 











wi 


as girl watching at Travemunde 


...Vacationland Germany win © Lufthansa 


Vacationland 
Germany 


with 


Lufthansa’s 


EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS 
3 weeks in Germany 


$320 ‘338 


Includes round-trip jet—20 nights accom- 
modation in Brilon, Germany—rented Avis 
Opel Kadett —1000 kilometers free. 


$343 


Includes round-trip jet to Munich—20 nights 
accommodation in Zell am See—rented Avis 
Opel Kadett—1000 kilometers free. 





EUROPACAR COACH TOUR 


‘434 


21 days Germany, Holland, France, Austria, 
Switzerland and Belgium in an air-cooled 
motorcoach. Round-trip jet New York to 
Amsterdam all ground transportation, 
hotels, most meals, and tips. 


FANTASY TOUR 5699 
Build your own vacation— 

pick any three of the 11 guided one-week 
tours of Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 


Round-trip jet, ground transportation, 
hotels, meals, and tips. 








EUROPACAR GERMAN HOLIDAY $383 
21 days through Germany with car and 
accommodations. 


ROMANTIC HOLIDAY $813 
21 day escorted tour of Germany and 
Austria in a motorcoach. 


*via Amsterdam **via Frankfurt 

Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. N-329 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Gentlemen: Please send me more information 
on the following tour(s) 


(J 20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR $320 
(CD 20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR $338 
(0 20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR $343 
21-day EUROPACAR COACH TOUR $434 

(0 21-day FANTASY TOUR $699 

(J 20-night EUROPACAR GERMAN HOLIDAY $383 
(0 21-day ROMANTIC HOLIDAY TOUR $813 








My Travel Agent is 


day, 15 passen 
applicable 
traveling together 


Air tare based on 14-21 
Fare from New York whe 





and arrangements 
n each of 2 people 





FIRING THE M-60 MACHINE GUN IN ARMY HELICOPTER DISPLAY 
Participation, but not always in ways that had been anticipated. 


signs will be uniform and state-ap- 
proved. Business will also be able to 
advertise in a new guidebook to vaca- 
tion facilities, to be passed out at major 
entry points to the state. The guide- 
book, Vermont tourist officials promise, 
will be “more widely distributed than 
the Gideon Bible.” 


SPECTACLES 
Shoot-’Em-Up in Chicago 

The scene was ripe for Walter Mitty 
Off the portside of the Army UH-1D 
(“Huey”) helicopter was a sweeping 
view of a Viet Nam valley. The air 
crackled with messages from pilot to 
gunner reporting enemy fire from 
thatched huts in the village below. The 
gunner, a young tow-headed boy with 
bubble gum bulging his cheeks, swiv- 
eled the M-60 machine gun into posi- 
tion and squeezed off a perfect burst 
into one of the huts. “That's the way, 
Jeff!" cheered the lad’s buddy, above 
the whoppa-whoppa-whoppa din of the 
rotor blades. “Now hit that bridge.” 

To Jeff, and thousands of other ea- 
ger youngsters, It was just as real as 
action shots of the Viet Nam war on 
IV. In fact, it was all part of a new 
U.S. Army exhibit inside Chicago's Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry. The heli- 
copter was grounded, the landscape was 
a diorama, sound were record- 
ed, and the machine gun was electroni- 
cally rigged so that its light beam made 
bulbs glow when a direct hit was scored. 

Something Livelier. The Huey 
not the only attraction. Elsewhere in 
the 7,200-sq.-ft. exhibit, whole families 
scrambled into an M-113 armored per- 
sonnel carrier for a four-minute film— 
viewable through the driver's cupola— 
simulating the troop vehicle’s jolting 
movement over land and water on tts 
way into battle. At a shooting gallery, 
more kids lined up for electronic target 
practice with Army rifles ranging from 
the .58-cal. Civil War “Zouave” to the 
M-16. or tried to knock out miniature 
moving tanks with a fixed “Dragon” an- 
titank missile launcher, the weapon that 


effects 


was 


will replace the present 90-mm. recoil- 
less rifle 

The whole designed and 
built for the museum by the U.S. Army 
Exhibit Unit, based at Cameron Sta- 
tion in Alexandria, Va., partly to rival 
the Navy's popular World War II sub- 
marine that lurks in the basement. Origi- 
nally, the Army proposed a_ balanced 
historical survey from the Revolution- 
ary War to the present. But the muse- 
um wanted something livelier, with 
more contemporary hardware and plen- 
ty of buttons to push. The museum's 
objective: greater viewer participation. 

Grown Americans Do. When the ex- 
hibit opened, the viewers certainly par- 
ticipated—but not always in ways that 
had been anticipated. On the third day, 
some 80-odd flower children staged a 
swarm-in, temporarily seized the per- 
sonnel carrier and the copter, and forced 
the museum to close down the exhibit 
for half an hour. Pickets 150 strong 
showed up outside, carrying signs read- 
ing L.BJ..s HEAD START—TEACH OUR 
CHILDREN TO KILL. A group called Vet- 
erans for Peace in Viet Nam fired off 
a letter to the Army condemning the 
show as a “do-it-yourself massacre.” A 
delegation of ministers from neighbor 
ing Hyde Park stopped by to register a 
complaint, and the Chicago Sun-Times 
editorialized: “To make it ‘fun’ for our 
own children to pretend to be firing 
heavy weapons at homes where inno 
cent South Vietnamese might be living 


show was 


is, in a word, appalling.” 
Nothing of the sort, snapped the 
Army. After all, as the exhibit was set 


up, the enemy opened fire first. “We 
might have been a little silly not to re- 
alize how some people might feel about 
shooting huts,” admitted a Pentagon 
general, “but we still think it’s a good 
show. Our kids ought to know our fel 
las have the right to shoot back, and 
also that grown Americans do 
back.” But the dissent proved too much 
Last week Museum Director Daniel M 
MacMaster ordered the lights for the 
diorama shut off and declared the hel- 
icopter off limits to visitors 


shoot 
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Trouble-free copying? 
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_.Our copying problems 
simply disappeared when we got 
with the system...Coronastat-’ 





Coronastat means crisp, clear, clean copies every time because 
it’s a complete, integrated system. One source of matched materials, 


of service. One invoice, once a month. And no worries. 


Once you get with the Coronastat’ system, 


you'll use those same three words 


trouble-free copying. To many businessmen, 


it's a revelation. 


The Coronastat system gives high quality 


copies without fail because machine, 
paper, supplies and service are 
engineered to work together. With 
maximum efficiency and economy. 


You can forget troubles caused by 
mismatched papers and chemicals 
Or worries about outside suppliers, 
extra invoices, or charges for service 
or replacement parts. You never 
run out of supplies—inventory 
service is automatic 


Coronastat: one system, one source, 
one invoice once a month. Ask your 
SCM Coronastat representative 
for a demonstration. You can't 

beat the system—Coronastat 


> 








Coronastat Photocopiers 


SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT .« o\v'SION OF SCM CORPORATION 


299 Pork Avenue, New York 10017 © Offices in Conodo ond major cities throughout! the world 
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COLLECTORS 


A Life of Involvement 

Chicago probably has more collectors 
per capita than any other city in the 
U.S. And in Chicago, when a collec- 
tor develops a taste for art, he is likely 
to treat himself to gargantuan helpings. 
Walls full of it. Rooms full of it, When 
the rooms fill up, he will glass in the 
porch or build an annex. When these 
are full to the rafters, he simply buys an- 
other house 

The city’s passionate possessors snap 
up everything from Chinese 
vases to French furniture, but 
the biggest and bounciest col- 
lections are those of contem- 
porary art. Fanciers of today’s 
and tomorrow’s—painting, 
sculpture, kinetics and whole 
environments wade into gal- 
leries with eyes, minds and 
checkbooks wide open. As a 
tour of Chicago's top half- 
dozen dazzling collections 
shows, a new generation of 
collectors, many of whom are 
self-made millionaires, are 
brashly pitting their taste and 
understanding of today’s baf- 
fling art trends against the 
judgment of the future and 
backing their hunches to the 
hilt. Nothing is too optical, 
poptical or far out to be in 
their homes (see following col- 
or portfolio), 

Champagne Evenings. The 
competition for the title of 
most venturesome art collector 
in Chicago is indeed formi- 
dable.* In the 1950s, it would undoubt- 
edly have been awarded to an enthu- 
siast of abstract expressionism, Muriel 
Neuman, who picked up her first ma- 
jor De Kooning for $2,000 in 1950, 
long before most New York collectors 
were taking the movement seriously. 
More recently, the nod would have gone 
to Arnold Maremont, 63, president of 
Maremont Corp., maker of mufflers and 
other auto parts. The muffler man’s 300- 
piece collection, valued at $2,000,000, 
shines throughout his manor house in 
Winnetka, at corporate headquarters, 
and in Maremont’s Arizona hideaway. 

Though the Maremont collection in- 
cludes three Léger pictures, three Hun- 
dertwassers, nine Dubuffets and 33 
Klees, many of Maremont’s most il- 
lustrious acquisitions are sculptures, 
among them Brancusi’s — mellifluous 
bronze Blonde Negress. Much of his 
art was bought on Maremont’s twice-a- 
year buying trips to Europe. For many 
years, Maremont and his wife have been 
fixtures at the Venice Biennale, renting 
large boats and treating their 90-odd 





* Considered hors concours are Leigh and 
Mary Block, whose gilt-edged collection, val- 
ued at $10 million, focuses conservatively on 
impressionists and post-impressionists, It is 
currently touring U.S, museums. 
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passengers to champagne evenings on 
the Grand Canal. 

Mystery & Authority. Real Estate 
Man Joseph Randall Shapiro, 63, pres- 
ident of the fledgling Museum of Con- 
temporary Art (Time, Nov. 3), is equal- 
ly geared to the current scene. His 
private collection consists primarily of 
surrealist. and brutalist works, about 
which he often writes and lectures 
(Francis Bacon’s Man in the Blue Box, 
for example, was recently taken along 
to a Presbyterian church to illustrate a 
lecture on the existential human condi- 


ant 





ae / 
MAREMONT & WIFE AT HOME 
Nothing too optical or poptical. 


tion). Though Shapiro maintains that 
he has never paid more than $5,000 in 
cash for a painting (and seen some ap- 
preciate to as much as $60,000), he 
warns against the notion that art is 
merely a canny investment. For him, it 
has meant a “life of involvement. A 
full response to a work of art is a com- 
plex reaction between intuition, thought, 
knowledge and perception. For me, a 
painting has to have two things—mys- 
tery and authority.” René Magritte’s see- 
worthy Chant d'Amour is richly en- 
dowed with both. 

Ebullient Edwin A. Bergman, 50, 
president of Chicago's U.S. Reduction 
Co., values a work of art not for its mys- 
tery but for what it tells him of the 
artist who made it. “You sometimes 
wonder,” he jests, “whether you are buy- 
ing the art or a piece of the artist.” 
The Bergmans’ home is jammed with 
several generations of Dadaist and sur- 
realist works. Some are by unknown 
artists, others by famous ones, who are 
personal friends. 

Bergman caught the collecting bug 
in 1954, soon met Surrealist Wilfredo 
Lam and through him acquired an in- 
terest in surrealism. He also acquired 
Roberto Matta’s Onyx of Electra, a 
key exhibit in the survey of Dada and 


surrealism opening this week at Man- 
hattan’s Museum of Modern Art. 

Another favorite is Sculptress Mart- 
sol. In fact, the Bergmans were lunch- 
ing with her on Noy. 22, 1963, when 
they heard of Kennedy’s assassination. 
They went sadly back to her studio, 
there saw her 1961 Kennedy Family. 
It had been returned from a West Coast 
gallery where a fellow artist had play- 
fully drilled the Jack Kennedy doll in 
the chest with a pistol. Aghast but fas- 
cinated, Bergman bought the work after 
Marisol had repaired it. 

False-Teeth Collage. The average 
visitor, ushered through the five gal- 
leries annexed to the Winnetka chateau 
belonging to Retailing Executive Rob- 
ert Mayer, 57, wishes he had brought 
along his sunglasses: more than 450 
works of op, pop, ob, blob, kinetic and 
frenetic art jump, creep, twitch, jiggle 
or blaze from every conceivable wall 
and cranny, Some of Mayer's purchases 
are spectacularly fine, including Robert 
Rauschenberg’s Buffalo I1, a recent star 
at the Sao Paulo Bienal. Many others 
are simply spectacular. For, as Mayer 
is the first to admit, he has something 
of a glass eye for art. 

During his World War II tour of 
duty in France, he reminisces, he looked 
up Pablo Picasso in Paris. Picasso of- 
fered to let him pick out a picture, so 
Mayer did. It turned out to be by one 
of Picasso’s students (the master let 
him choose a second). Today, Mayer 
lets dealers do most of the picking. But 
his infectious enthusiasm has made 
modern-art converts out of several of 
his neighbors. Even the Mayers’ butler 
now assembles collages from bow ties 
and false teeth, which Mayer hangs 
along with his Oldenburgs and Tingue- 
lys. “We buy what we like,” he ex- 
plains, “not for appreciation, but en- 
joyment. I hope we never stop.” 

In the case of New Orleans-bred Lil- 
lian Florsheim, ex-wife of the late Shoe 
Manufacturer Irving Florsheim, art 
appreciation has led her to both collect- 
ing and creating art herself. Her con- 
structions are composed in the construc- 
tivist vernacular that she favors in her 
collection, which is rich in Vasarely, Al- 
bers, Calder and Gabo. For the past two 
years, she has held shows at Chicago's 
Main Street Galleries, has sold work to 
Collectors Mayer, Bergman and Con- 
necticut’s Joseph Hirshhorn. 

Secret Success. Widest-ranging 
among the Chicago collectors is Mor- 
ton Neumann, 69, owner of a small 
mail-order cosmetics house, and none 
of the collectors mvystifies his rivals 
more. Not that they fault his taste. The 
living room of Neumann's town house 
is festooned with Picassos, the dining 
room with Mirés, and the former state 
dining room with a history of postwar 
U.S. art. The mystery is how Neu- 
mann goes about making his selections. 
Even among art dealers, he is known 
for the hard bargains he drives rather 
than for esthetic likes or dislikes. De- 
spite Neumann’s taciturnity, Picasso 
seems to have been taken with his com- 
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CHICAGO'S CONNOISSEURS: 
COOL, CLUED-IN, DISCERNING 


ARNOLD MAREMONT; IONIC 

Classic restraint in modern art distinguishes the home 
collection of Arnold Maremont, who hangs Leger 
over his drawing-room fireplace, puts Brancusi on 
the coffee table. A bedroom grouping (below) com- 
bines Fritz Hundertwasser’s many-eyed 90 Heads 
with an early geometric Albers, a sculpture by 
France's Baldaccini César (left), and primitive Af- 
rican masks and figurine 























JOSEPH SHAPIRO: CEREBRAL 


Scholarly Joseph Randall Shapiro not only lives with his sur- {rab, Miré’s Spanish Owl, Bacon's Man in the Blue Box 
realists and brutalists; he gets from them material for On table stands Richier’s L'Homme Chauve-Souris. Among 
articles and lectures. Surrounding Shapiro and wife tn Shapiro's most celebrated masterworks: Magritte’s wistfully 


their Oak Park home are (/e/t to right) Dubuffet’s Grand mordant Chant d'Amour (right) 








, 
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EDWIN BERGMAN: EVOLUTIONARY 


Dada and surrealism were 
spawned by World War I, but 
the Edwin Bergmans’ motley crew 
of talismans proves that both 
styles are still strong in the 1960s. 
Behind them = stands Marisol’s 
1961 Kennedy Family, while on 
wall at right, old and new rest 
comfortably together, including, at 
top, Dali, De Kooning and Mat- 
ta. A major painting in the collec- 
tion (/eft) is the whirling-space, 
multiperspective The Onyx of 
Electra, painted by Chilean-born 
Matta in 1944, 























ROBERT MAYER: NUCLEAR 


A holocaust of color blazes in the 
five-room gallery annexed to Robert 
Mayer’s Winnetka home. Peter Ago- 
stini’s plaster Carousel (above) frolics 
past Red Grooms’ Paper Bag Play- 
ers. Mayer with pet dog Flip (top 
right) sits in front of his Andy War- 
hol Brillo box and silk screens, flanked 
by a McGarrell nude and Oldenburg’s 
free-standing Mannikin. Among May- 
er's favorite Chicago artists is Roy 
Schnackenberg, whose uninhibited as- 
semblage, Lincoln Park (right), shows 
holidaying couple playing games of 
Monopoly and life 

















LILLIAN FLORSHEIM: INVOLVED 
studio. The sculpture in living room (right) is Manzu's € ardi- 
and Lipschitz’s Bathing Girl; on wall is Delaunay’s 


The constructivist ethic has been so thoroughly taken up by 
Lillian Florsheim that she has become a sculptress, builds tu- nal 
bular works akin to Gene Davis’ stripe painting in her Rythme and, in foreground, Vasarely's Barson. 
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MORTON NEUMANN: EXPANSIVE 
De Chirico prospect and Giacometti dog lend mysteriot 
to the town house that Morton Neumann has just 


to house his personal art population explosion, Stair 


iit 
icquired 
we 
crammed with Wesselmann housewife and Thiebaud pump 
kin pies, The dining room (be/ow) offers the most expansive 
food for thought: Kline, Kelly, Noland, and a Segal plaster 
woman unhooking her stretch bra 











pany, and Sculptor George Segal took 
him on a tour of his plaster-castery. As 
far as Neumann is concerned, the se- 
cret of his success as a collector will 
remain just that. Says he elliptically: 
“The works collected me. | didn't col- 
lect them 


PAINTING 
New Old Masters 


What's the very latest flight of fancy 
on Manhattan's fluttery gallery row? 
Rembrandt's The Night Watch. Rem- 
brandts The Night Watch? That's right 
along with Titian, Fragonard and Van 
Dyck. As portraved by John Clem 
Clarke, 30, a former football hero from 
Oregon State, these are old masters 
with a new twist. For his first show, 
which opened at Manhattan’s Kornblee 
Gallery last week, Clarke projected col- 
or slides of famous paintings onto large 





CLARKE’S “MLLE. CHARLOTTE 
Tatterdemalion tapestries. 


sheets of heavy paper, then clipped out 
stencils of their shapes, then sprayed 
layers of paint through them onto a 
canvas in luscious, simplified color 
arrangements 

Clarke’s technique is similar to Andy 
Warhol's photographic silk-screen car- 
icatures in that it is based on elemen 
tary colors laid one atop another. But 
unlike Warhol, Clarke actually seems 
to like colors that harmonize, and he 
keeps them in tune. The silky gown of 
Charpentier’s Mile. Charlotte is reduced 
to four shades of grey, but they bal- 
ance precisely, Delacroix’s Liberty 
Leading the People becomes a tatter- 
demalion tapestry of rich reds, browns, 
rusts and golds, a country mile closer 
to paisley than pop. Clarke's new old 
masters are selling fast. Of 16 in the gal- 
lery, nine have already been spoken for 
al prices ranging from $600 to $1,200, 
Conceivably, pretty pictures are com- 


ing back into style. Then again, maybe | 


they were never out. 
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This is 
Zeke Meadows, | 


the boss charcoal burner # 
George Dickel hired 

to turn out those 

little nubbins of charcoal, 

just the nght size 

to gentle his famous 

‘Tennessee Sour Mash 
Whisky. ol 
We still do it i 


Zeke’s Way. 


George Dickel Tennessee 


Sour Mash Whisky. 
Charcoal-Gentled 
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THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 


Faith in the People 
“There is a 
some to look to the judi 


policy 


tendency now among 
iary to make 
decisions of our so® 
ciety under the guise determining 
constitutionality. The t f is that the 
Supreme Court will reach a faster 





all major 





and 
more desirable resolution of our’ prob 
lems than the legislative or 
branches of the Go 


execulive 
vernment. I would 
much prefer to put my faith in the peo 


ple and their elected representatives to 





choose the proper policies leaving to 


the courts questions of constitutional in 
4 





terpretation and enforcement.” 

Thus last week spoke Justice Hugo 
Lafayette Black, 82 
a leading member of the 
Court’s activist wing. In a 
lectures at Columbia 


considered 
Supreme 


long 


series of 
three University 
he took the unusual step of publicly out 
lining his Too often, he 
said, judges forget that they have taken 
in Oath to support the Constitution as 
it is, not as they think it should be.” 
Capricious Phrases. The due process 
Fifth and 14th Amend- 
ments have been particularly mangled, 


philosophy 


clauses of the 





BLACK AT COLUMBIA 
Echo from 40 years ago. 


he feels. In the past, a majority of the 
Court has often used due process, said 
Black, to “strike down laws which Jus 
found to be 
bitrary,” ‘capricious, of 
fundamental 
What, for example, do the phrases 
shock the conscience’ or ‘offend the 
community's sense of fair play and de 
cency’ mean? | that 
pressions impose no limitations or re 
strictions whatever on judges, but leave 
them completely decide con 
stitutional questions on the 
their own policy judgments.” 

The Constitution does not intend this 


tices ‘unreasonable,’ ‘ar 
‘contrary to a 
civilized 


sense ol justice 


submit these ex- 


free to 


basis. of 
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said Black, and similarly, “I am vig 
orously opposed to efforts to extend 
the First Amendment's freedom o! 


speech beyoffd speech, freedom of press 


beyond press and freedom ot religion 
beyond religious beliefs.” 

Accurate reading of the Constitution 
does not permit such indulgences. Black 
has refused to stand against electronic 
eavesdropping because he 
that since the framers of the Constitu 
tion nothing they 


did not mean to protect it 


concludes 


said about privacy, 
“Even though 
I like my privacy as well as the next per 
compelled to 


right to in 


son, I am_ nevertheless 
admit that the 
vade it unless prohibited by some spe 
cific constitutional provision 

Fear of Rewriting. Normally reluc 
tant to speak out in publ | 


the occasion of Columbia's 


states have a 


to set to rest C 


Lectures 
ments that I 


with the implication that | 





have che 





ciding constitutional issue 


Undeniably, Black is—m 








viously—siding On occasion 

dividt claiming const 

tion. But, he said I th 

categorically that I have not changed 
my basic constitutional philosophy—at 


least not in the past 40 years 

He added that he is committed, as al 
ways, to interpretation of the Constitu 
in it and 
But a 


welcome 


tion based on what ts wri 
on what the intend 








framers 


judge who one day reaches 





view for the wrong reasons May On an 
other hold an unwelcome position. “1 


strongly believe that the public wellare 
demands that constitutional cases must 
terms ol 


be decided according to the 





our Constitution itself and not accord 
ing to judges’ views of fairness, reason 
ubleness or justice. | have no fear of 


constitutional amendments — properly 


adopted, but I do fear the rewriting ol 


{ 


the Constitution by judges under the 


guise of interpretation 


LAWYERS 


Call for Restructuring 

“It has been at least 40 years 
Law School Dean Bayless 
since the perception became 


said 
tanford 
Manning, 
clear that the legal process ts a part ol 
whole, but we 





the social process as a 
have done little with that perception tn 
our law schools other than to talk about 
it. We lawvers have a major new task 
The problem belore us Is ourselves 
Manning was the keynote speaker at 
an impressive four-day gathering of law 
yers and informed laymen last week at 
the University of Chicago’s Center for 
Continuing Education. Held under the 
auspices of the American Bar Associa 


tion and the American Assembly the 


The Assembly is affiliated with Columbia 
University and specializes in putting together 
large groups of U.S. leaders for discussion of 


a variety of vital issues. 








meeting, titled “Law and the Changing 
brought together Southern 
practitioners, Midwestern judges, West- 
ern prosecutors, Wall Street senior part 
ners, law professors and law students, 
and such outside observers as Author 
Martin Mayer (The Lawyers). Dean 
Manning's job was to start a self-critt- 
cal fire under the conferees 

Small-Bore Explosion. Many of them 
being asked to criticize a protes- 
sion that had brought them wealth and 
comfort, and there was strong initial re- 
sistance, But as debate developed, they 


were 





ge) 
2? 





DEAN MANNING 
Setting a self-critical fire. 


gradually agreed that the law could be 
come irrelevant to today’s changing so- 


ciety if changes were not made. Most 
far-reaching was the contention that 
“access to legal services must be rec 


ognized as a matter of legal right.” 

The statement clearly extended to 
well as criminal proceedings, 
and such a development would expand 
small-bore cases in a geometrically pro 
explosion, Divorces, housing 
problems, job denials, welfare claims 
all such relatively tiny disputes would 


civil as 


gressive 


entitle the principals to legal represen 
Now, with the OEFO law 
offices that have sprouted around the 
country never enter 


tation even 


most such cases 
the legal process at all unless the dis- 
putant can afford a lawyer or has a 
claim that likely 
precedent 

Aides & Computers. So if—or, more 
likely, when—such a right is widely rec 
ognized, where will the huge numbet 
of lawyers needed come from? Well 
aware that a practice consisting of pri- 
marily poor clients would never be prot- 
itable enough to attract many able at- 
torneys, the assembly members did not 
flinch from accepting the idea that Gov- 
ernment support may well be 


seems to establish a 


neces- 


sary. Beyond that, the group suggested 
that more of the essentially repetitive 
tasks, such as drawing a will, process- 


ing a divorce or incorporating a small 
business, could be programmed into a 
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how to make Tennessee 


Sour Mash Whisky 


and after Granpa tasted 
George’s whisky, 
he had to admit 


it was smoother 
and softer. Still is. 


George Dickel Tennessee 


Sour Mash Whisky. 
The good-natured 
whisky. 


he tried to tell George Dickel 


but George had his own ideas, 
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computer that would produce standard 
clauses on command. Similarly, said 
the group, greater use can be made of 
para-legal aides—non-lawyers who are 
specially trained to do minutiae that re- 
quire an inefficiently large amount of 
an attorney's ume 

Among other specific suggestions 1n 
the final consensus report 
> A strong effort must be made to at- 
tract many more members of minority 
groups into the practice of law. Spe- 
cial help and encouragement ts needed 
to help interested young men and wom- 
en “overcome barriers imposed by pov- 
erty and cultural differences 
> Because of the growing complexity 
of the law, some method of certificat- 
ing specialists should be developed “as 
a means of aiding the public to secure 
competent legal services for particular- 
ized needs.” In addition, continuing 
legal education is of growing Impor- 
tance for attorneys, judges and_pol- 
icymaking officials of such administra 
tive agencies as welfare departments 
> “The value and nature of bar ex 
aminations should be reassessed. The 
bar should consider developing alter- 
native means to verify the competence 
of a new lawyer.” Two possible ways: 
a set number of years of intern or ap- 
prenticeship, oF simply automatic ad- 
mission to the bar upon graduation trom 
an accredited law school 
> A quantum increase In funding of 
legal education “is required from Gov 
ernment, foundations, corporations, the 
legal profession and other sources * So 
critical is the problem that Dean Man 
ning told off the assembled lawyers with 
unaccustomed heat one evening 
“You're not supporting your protes- 
sion,” he said. “You don’t care. You 
never have, and you still don’t.’ 

As with all such conferences, the limi- 
tations were manifold, For one thing, 
the group had no power to enforce a sin 
gle suggestion. Such was the prestige 
of most of the participants, however, 
that their conclusions could hardly be 
shrugged off. A book reporting the 
meeting is now being assembled for dis- 
tribution to 250,000 lawyers and non- 
lawyers. Much of what was said at the 
meeting will seem revolutionary to most 
of the recipients. But as Philadelphia 
Lawyer Bernard Segal, president-elect 
of the A.B.A. for 1969-70, said in one 
discussion group: “We are stating large 
principles here, and we should not get 
sidetracked with specific problems. | 
think we have to restructure the legal 
profession.” 


COURTS 


Everyman on Juries 

Lyndon Johnson now has before him 
for signature a law just passed by House 
and Senate requiring that all federal ju- 
ries be picked at random from rolls 
that fully reflect “a fair cross section 
of the community” without regard to 
race, color, religion, sex, national or- 
igin or economic status Since Johnson 
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requested the bill, there is little doubt 
that he will sign it most happily 

To many, it may seem that there is 
no need for such a law. But in fact, 
most juries in the U.S. are not current- 
ly chosen in accordance with the bill's 
requirements. This is a product not only 
of exclusion of Negroes in the South 
and elsewhere. It is also due to the fact 
that a majority of federal courts still 
use a “key man” system whereby lead- 
ing citizens are asked to provide the 
names of those others in the communi- 
ty who are worthy of serving on juries. 
This tends to limit jury panels to the 
well educated and socially acceptable 
Grand juries are similarly chosen 

Under the new law, these practices 
will go out. Some judges and lawyers 
have been in opposition on the grounds 
that the technical nature of many cases 
puts them beyond the understanding of 
the average or below-average intelli- 
gence. Nonetheless, the new rules im- 
pose only a minimum test of literacy 
and knowledge of English—the idea ap- 
parently being that the jury system has 
long rested its ultimate faith in man’s 
common sense, i quality that is not nec 
essarily limited to the educated 


And Juries for Every Child 


Adults are entitled to a jury trial in se- 
rious criminal cases, But the right is not 
so clear for a child. Now a three-judge 
U.S. district court has ruled that, in fed- 
eral courts at least, juveniles have a right 
to trial by jury just like their elders 

The case concerned a 16-year-old boy 
accused of violating the marijuana laws 
Under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act, he could be tried as an adult be- 
fore a jury. But that would mean fac- 
ing full adult penalties, which for him 
would be a sentence of from five to 20 
years upon conviction. On the other 
hand, he could choose to have his case 
heard as a juvenile; then he could not 
be held past the age of 21 and would 
have no record of a conviction. By 
choosing to be treated as a juvenile, 
however, he would automatically waive 
his right to trial by jury 

The three-judge court, which sat in 
New York’s Southern District, attacked 
the delinquency act from two direc- 
tions. First, the Supreme Court last 
year in /n Re Gault clearly stated that 
the Bill of Rights is not “for adults 
alone”; in light of that, the judges were 
persuaded that the Sixth Amendment 
trial-by-jury guarantee applies to juve- 
niles in federal courts, They also object 
ed on the basis that the law involves a 
“rock or whirlpool” choice. “Where a 
reward is held out to an individual for 
the waiver of a constitutional right,” 
wrote Judge Harold Tyler, “or a greater 
threat posed for choosing to assert it, 
any waiver may be said to have been ex- 
tracted in an impermissible manner.” 
The judges ruled unconstitutional that 
part of the act that imposes a “Hobson's 
choice.” Instead, the boy may choose to 
be treated as a juvenile, and may have a 
jury trial—“if he so desires.’ 
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BUSINESS 


i 


MONEY 
It Could Be Dawn 


Sitting with the Western world’s chief 
central bankers as they weighed the 
gold crisis last week in Washington was 
a saturnine Frenchman who still bears 
the scars of his days as a Buchenwald 
prisoner. Though Pierre-Paul Schweit 
zer, 55, spoke rarely, he got undivided 
attention when he did. As managing di 
rector of the 107-nation International 
Monetary Fund—which acts as an ar 
biter of exchange rates, guardian of 
fiscal good behavior among sovereign 
states, and rescue squad for countries 
in financial trouble—Schweitzer 
holds a pivotal role not only in 
the present struggle to shore up 
the world’s money system but 
also in the reforms that seem 
certain ta come 

With Schweitzer’s full ap- 
proval, the central bankers of 
the U.S. and six other leading in 
dustrial nations revised a key 
part of the world’s monetary 
rules. They agreed to stop buy- 
ing and selling gold, and to use 
their remaining store of the pre- 
cious metal only to settle debts 
between nations, Thus out of 
their hastily called weekend 
Meeting was born a two-tier pric- 
ing system for gold. For central- 
bank exchanges of gold and dol- 
lars, the familiar $35-per-oz 
price continues. For speculators, 
hoarders and industrial users, the 
price was freed to find its own 
level in the world’s marketplaces 

It was a case of the rescue 
squad arriving barely in time 
The international monetary sys- 
tem was like a man who falls 
off a cliff and lands on a tree 
on the way down—bruised and shaken, 
but alive and susceptible to recovery 
More auspiciously, the bankers’ deci- 
sion gave new urgency to the hitherto 
torpid efforts to turn the creaking sys- 
tem of international exchange into 
something better fit for today’s world 

Fear & Faith. The international mon- 
etary system—the agreed way of ex 
changing one currency for another 
runs on faith. For 24 years, the bulwark 
of that system has been the U.S. Trea- 
sury’s pledge to redeem dollars held by 
foreign governments for gold, at an un 
changing $35 per oz. Other countries 
value their own money in terms of dol- 
lars, usually keep a big part of their 
reserves in dollars. After World War 
Il, as other nations gradually followed 
the U.S. into currency convertibility 
and trade liberalization, those relation- 
ships helped build an enormous, dollar- 
based world market. Foreigners were 
delighted to have the mighty dollar 
until fear began to erode faith in its 
strength 
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The source of doubt lies in statistics 
that concern the average American lit 
tle, but worry bankers, cil sheiks, spec 
ulators and most foreign governments 
profoundly. In 17 of the past 18 years, 
the U.S has spent, lent or given away 
more money than it has taken in from 
abroad. Compared with the size of the 
U.S. economy (larger than all of Eu- 
rope’s), that balance of payments def 
icit seems trivial; it has averaged a 
mere 0.004% of the gross national prod- 
uct. But the dollars thus placed tn for- 
eign hands now total $34 billion, while 
the U.S. stock of gold has dwindled 
from a postwar peak of $24.6 billion 
to $10.4 billion last week, the thinnest 





SCHWEITZER IN OFFICE 
Rescue just in time. 


gold line since 1936, If all the dollar 
holders demanded gold at once, there 
would be too little in Fort Knox to satis- 
fy even a third of them. Already whet- 
ted, the speculative appetite for gold 
was only sharpened by the fall of the 
British pound last November 

The result was the greatest gold rush 
in history. Almost all of the demand 
fell upon the London gold pool, through 
which the central banks of the U.S., 
Britain, West Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Belgium and The Netherlands had 
for 6$ years maintained the ftree-mar- 
ket price of bullion at its $35-per-oz 
monetary level. Between Britain's Nov 
18 devaluation and March 15, when 
the London market was closed at the 
U.S.’s request, the buying stampede 
drained the pool of some $2.5 billion 
of gold—nearly 24 times the amount 
mined in California during the 25 years 
from the gold rush to 1874. That 
amounted to almost 9% of the gold re- 
serves of the seven countries; the U.S., 
having provided 59% of the pool’s gold 


since France dropped out last summer, 
lost $1.5 billion. An estimated $2. bil- 
lion went into the hands of speculators 
who were betting that the U.S. would 
raise the price of gold and so hand 
them a swift profit 

By their decision to leave the official 
price intact while abandoning the gold 
pool, the seven nations pulled a 24- 
karat rug out from under the hoarders 
As Zurich Banker Hans J. Baer put tt 
“The central banks are saying to the 
speculators ‘Take it to the dentist.” 
With the London gold market, the 
world’s largest, closed until April 1, the 
demand for gold dropped abruptly last 
week in smaller markets elsewhere, In 
Zurich, gold bars that brought $43 per 
oz. at the start of the week sold for 
$39.25 by week's end. In Paris, where 
the price had shot up to a record $44.36 
the week before. the cost of fine gold de- 
clined to $37.89 at midweek before 
rebounding to $38.95 

Temptation to Profit. Welcome as 
the stabilizing influence of the two 
price market was on both sides of the 
Atlantic, most bankers and economists 
considered it only a temporary solution 
to the world’s monetary malaise. “All 
we've bought is a bit more time,” said 
President John E. Whitmore of Hous- 
ton’s Texas National Bank of Com 
merce. Others were considerably more 
optimistic. West Germany's Economics 
Minister Karl Schiller maintained that 
the split-price arrangement “can endure 
a very long time.” 

The decisive clement is how long the 





gap between gold’s monetary price and 
its free-market price remains small. For 
the present, the latest $2 billion of gold 
to reach private hands creates a price- 
depressing oversupply in the market. If 
the free price rises to $45 per oz. or 
more, as some European moneymen 
predict, it may tempt some nations to 
sell official gold for the profit. Hoping 
to prevent that, the U.S. last week 
made it clear that tts gold window will 
be shut to governments that refuse to 
cooperate with the new system. Could 
a central bank dump gold on the free 
market secretly? “Impossible,” insisted 
German Bundesbank President Karl 
Blessing. “It would become known in 
twelve hours at the latest.” 

Though they sprang it on speculators 
as a surprise, central bankers had been 
quietly discussing the shutdown of the 
London gold pool and the move to the 
split-price system since British devalua- 
tion. Italy and Belgium, restive at the 
growing drain on their reserves, re 
mained in the pool only at U.S. prod- 
ding. Timing the switch presented del- 
icate problems. By waiting for repeal 
of a 1945 law requiring a 25% gold 
backing for the currency, the U.S. could 
muster another $10.4 billion of gold 
for the defense of the dollar abroad 
By discomfitingly small margins, the 
measure squeaked through Congress just 
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in time, Last week, as the scratch of 
President Johnson's pen abolished the 
gold cover, the depleted U.S. gold stock 
just equaled the required 25%. 

Red Sneers. From Budapest to Pe- 
king, Communists greeted the gold 
stampede with outright gloating—show- 
ing at least that Lenin’s followers still 
heed his counsel: “The way to defeat 
the capitalist system is to debauch its 
currency.” Crowed the Polish trade- 
union council, Glos Pracy: “The dollar 
is doomed. It is possible that joint ef- 
forts by world financial circles will stave 
off the crisis temporarily, but this will 
only postpone the execution.” Sneered 
the New China News Agency: “The 
capitalist monetary system has in fact 
collapsed.” 

France’s Charles de Gaulle, who 
wants the Western world to return to 
the gold standard,* was playing only a 
slightly different tune from the Red 
band. He called the present international 
monetary system “inequitable” and 
“henceforth inapplicable.” Its contin- 
uance, he maintained, would “condemn 
the free world to grave economic, so- 
cial and political trials.” De Gaulle’s 
attitude was understandable. By com- 
mitting themselves in Washington to 
the two-tier gold system, the five other 
members of the Common Market had 
handed France a remarkable rebuff 
They not only flouted their partner's 
wishes, but did so without consultation 

Almost every private and public au- 
thority of the Western countries agrees 
that to avoid a genuinely serious threat 
to the dollar, the U.S. must dramati- 
cally pare the inflationary deficit in both 
its domestic budget and balance of pay- 
ments. Says General Director Max Ikle 
of the Swiss National Bank: “The wel- 


fare of the world depends on confi 


19th century system whereby each na 
tion set the value of its currency by weight 
of gold, and guaranteed to convert paper 
money to bullion on demand. Honoring that 
commitment forced nations into ruthless de 
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flations, panics, recessions. Under today's gold 
exchange standard, which was evolved in the 
economize on the need for the 
metal, central banks hold some reserves in for 


eign currencies convertible tc 
the dollar) 


20s to 


gold (such as 








“The latest Viet Nam casualty” 
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dence in the dollar, and this now de- 
pends on American fiscal policies.” 

Threatened Fabric. Most Europeans 
regard U.S. willingness to raise taxes 
as the gauge of its resolve to put its fis- 
cal affairs in order. Technically, budget 
and payments deficits can be curbed by 
any combination of higher taxes and 
lower spending that bites deep enough 
Since last fall, the impasse between 
Congress and the President over the 
mixture has thwarted meaningful ac 
tion. Now there are a few signs of 
movement. Two weeks ago, Johnson of- 
fered to trim his budget request for 
fiscal 1969 by $9 billion—but only if 
Congress approves his plea for a 10% 
incOme-tax surcharge to siphon an equal 
amount from the U.S. economy. Last 
week the President called for national 
“austerity,” warned that the dangers 
confronting the dollar are “immediate 
and serious.” Said he: “The fabric of in 
ternational cooperation upon which the 
world’s postwar prosperity has been 
built is now threatened. If that fabric 
is torn apart, the consequences will not 
be confined to foreign countries but 
will touch every American.” 

There was a certain irony in that mes 
sage. For years, experts vainly tried to 
convince the President that the dollar 
was sliding toward an avoidable crisis 
Its current predicament springs from 
Johnson's 1965 guns-and-butter policy, 
under which he vastly stepped up the 
Viet Nam war effort and expanded the 
Great Society programs without mak 
ing a corresponding effort to raise funds 
The war was supposed to cost $10 bil- 
lion a year, Instead, the price tag jumped 
to $20 billion, then to its current $30 bil- 
lion. “Our country is overcommitted at 
home and abroad,” warned Robert Roo- 
sa in 1966, not long after he resigned 
as Treasury Under Secretary for Mon- 
etary Affairs. Even that year, Johnson 
might well have persuaded Congress to 
enact more taxes. Instead, the Adminis- 
tration devised packages of restrictions 
limiting the uses to which American citi 
zens could put their dollars abroad 


First came a tightening of President 





Kennedy's “voluntary” restraints against 
bank lending and corporate investment; 
finally, last January, came outright con- 
trols on capital and a controversial plan 
to tax tourist travel. 

Such controls left the fundamental 
causes of the dollar-threatening pay- 
ments deficit uncurbed. Last week Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman William 
McChesney Martin summed up the re- 
sult in gloomy terms. “We are faced 
with a budgetary problem that has been 
getting progressively worse—a sad pro- 
gression toward undermining the cur- 
rency,” he told the Economic Club of 
Detroit. “The dollar is stronger than 
gold, but like it or not, the world no 
longer has the confidence in the dollar 
that it once had. People doubt that we 
can handle our own affairs.” Economist 
Raymond Saulnier, who was chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers 
in the Eisenhower Administration, took 
sharp aim at the Johnson Administra- 
tion: “When you live in a managed 
economy,” he said, “you run the risk 
of mismanagement 

After the Denarius. Throughout his- 
tory, rulers unable to handle their mone- 
tary affairs have resorted to devaluation 
The ancient Romans began to debase 
the denarius under Nero (A.D. 54-68) 
after they ran into—but failed to rec- 
ognize—their balance of payments 
problems. Founded on plunder, Rome 
as an empire lacked the manufacturing, 
agriculture and commerce to pay for 
its costly imports, Trajan added copper 
to the once 99%-pure-silver denarius, 
and later the coin became wholly base 
metal. A century before Alaric sacked 
the Eternal City in A.D. 410, Rome 
had lost not only its purchasing power 
but also the wherewithal to resist bar- 
barians at its borders 

As for recent times, only eight of 
the world’s 120 currencies (those of 
the U.S., Cuba, Ethiopia, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Liberia, Panama and El Sal- 
vador) have survived the 23 vears since 
the end of World War II without a for- 
mal devaluation, according to Manhat- 
tan Currency Expert Franz Pick. Since 
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Jan. 1, 1949, Chile has devalued 46 
times, Brazil 32, Uruguay 18, South 
Korea 17. The U-.S.S.R. has sliced the 
value of its ruble three times since 
World War Il—not because of external 
pressures but to reduce domestic pur- 
chasing power. 

In its 179-year history, the U.S. has 
formally devalued the dollar in terms 
of gold only once, in 1934. Franklin 
Roosevelt's aim in raising the price of 
gold from $20.67 to its present $35 
per oz. was to increase farm prices in 
mid-Depression.* Not only did he fail 
in that objective, but dollar devaluation 
furthered a chain reaction of compet- 
itive devaluations and trade restrictions 
aimed at preserving jobs. One effect 


* Tinkering daily with the price of gold dur- 
ing the months before that, F.D.R. liked to 
decide on a figure in a huddle with Acting 
Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau, Finan- 
cial Adviser George F. Warren and Recon- 
struction Finance Boss Jesse Jones as he 
breakfasted in bed at the White House. Wrote 
Morgenthau in his diary: “If anybody ever 
knew how we really set the price of gold 
through a combination of lucky numbers, 
etc., I think they would be frightened.” 





was to devastate world trade, which 
fell 57% between 1929 and 1936. 

Away from Orthodoxy. Those hard 
lessons weighed heavily on the dele- 
gates from 45 nations who created to- 
day's monetary system during three 
summer wecks of 1944 in the forest- 
cupped resort town of Bretton Woods, 
N.H. Out of their deliberations came 
the Washington-based International 
Monetary Fund and its sister agency, 
the World Bank (now headed by Rob- 
ert Strange McNamara), which makes 
loans to underdeveloped countries. Bret- 
ton Woods’ key decision was to stick 
with gold as the primary international 
monetary asset. In vain, Britain's John 
Maynard Keynes argued for creation 
of a new international money to sup- 
plant gold. He warned that reliance on 
“the barbarous metal” would ultimately 
lead to a drying up of reserves and re- 
strictions on trade and capital flow. The 
U.S. (then holding some 57% of the 
world’s monetary gold) prevailed with 
its view that creation of the IMF—a dar- 
ing innovation for its day—would solve 
the problem. 





——————————— 


IME’S MEMBERS 


The International Monetary Fund 
began modestly with 29 members. 
Today, its 107-nation membership in- 
cludes almost all non-C ommunist 
countries: 


Afghanistan, Algeria, Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Burma, Burundi, Cameroon, 
Canada, Central African Republic, 
Ceylon, Chad, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Congo, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Costa Rica, Cyprus, Dahomey, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Finland, 
France, Gabon, Gambia, West Ger- 
many, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, 
Guinea, Guyana, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland; 

India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ire- 


land, Israel, Italy, Ivory Coast, Ja- 
maica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, South 
Korea, Kuwait, Laos, Lebanon, Libe- 
ria, Libya, Luxembourg, Malagasy 
Republic, Malawi, Malaysia, Mahi, 
Mauritania, Mexico, Morocco, Ne- 
pal, The Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Niger, Nigeria, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines; 

Portugal, Rwanda, Saudi Arabia, 
Senegal, Sierra Leone, Singapore, 
Somali Republic, South Africa, 
Spain, Sudan, Sweden, Syria, Tan- 
zania, Thailand, Togo, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Tunisia, Turkey, Uganda, 
United Arab Republic, United King- 
dom, United States, Upper Volta, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, South Viet 
Nam, Yugoslavia, Zambia. 
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In a way, it has—so far. Each IMF 
member country contributes a quota of 
gold and its own currency, to be loaned 
briefly to countries with temporary bal- 
ance of payments deficits. In all, the 
IMF has accumulated nearly $21. bil- 
lion, enabling it to lend a lifetime total 
of $142 billion to 64 nations. Now, 
however, a shortage of funds to finance 
expanding world trade will make itself 
felt as soon as the U.S. reduces its 
own massive dollar and gold drain. A 
second departure from prewar monetary 
orthodoxy adopted at Bretton Woods 
has also proved to be extraordinarily 
helpful. This is the provision for IMF- 
approved devaluations whenever a na- 
tion’s money slips fundamentally out 
of line with other currencies. In place 
of the self-defeating rounds of the ‘20s 
and °30s, the orderly devaluations un- 
der the IMF have involved only min- 
imal repercussions. 

The IMF sprang awake at the hands 
of Sweden's late Per Jacobsson, 
Schweitzer’s flamboyant predecessor as 
managing director. He developed the 
concept of stand-by drawings, extra 
financial aid for underdeveloped coun- 
tries, came to Britain’s rescue after the 
1956 Suez crisis with a giant loan. He 
even persuaded imperious Charles de 
Gaulle to stiffen the faltering franc. 
“Mon général,” said Jacobsson, “I do 
not think there will ever be esteem for 
a country that has a bad currency.” 

When Jacobsson died at 69, nine 
months before his planned 1964 retire- 
ment, almost everybody seemed to want 
Schweitzer as his successor in the $40,- 
0OO-a-year (tax — free) job—except 
Schweitzer himself. A French senior 
civil servant, Schweitzer was reluctant 
to leave his quiet sinecure as No. 3 
man in the Bank of France (the posi- 
tion included a 14-room apartment with 
a full staff). He relented upon learning 
that he had been Jacobsson’s personal 
choice. 

A nephew of both Conductor Charles 
Munch and the late philosopher Albert 
Schweitzer, second cousin to Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Schweitzer was born in Alsace- 
Lorraine. He belongs to the French 
Protestant elite that has played a role 
in French finance and civil service out 
of all proportion to its numbers. After 
studying at the Ecole Libre des Sci- 
ences Politiques, he joined the French 
Treasury in 1936, went underground as 
a Resistance fighter after France's fall 
in 1940, was captured, tortured and im- 
prisoned at Buchenwald in the war's 
final months. He became an alternate 
member of the IMF's executive board 
in 1947, next year helped De Gaulle 
plan the devaluation and stabilization 
of the franc. As Per Jacobsson had fore- 
told, that laid the foundation for a 
French economic comeback. 

Fighting the Frivolous. Despite 
Schweitzer’s roots in the French Es- 
tablishment, there is little love lost be- 
tween him and the ruler of France. De 
Gaulle takes it hard that a Frenchman 
can tell him no, as Schweitzer has some- 
times done with French monetary pro- 
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posals that he considered frivolous or 
downright = destructive. = Impartially, 
Schweitzer has also shot down a cou- 
ple of U.S. plans—most recently an 
Administration proposal for an import 
surtax to help the balance of payments. 
Schweitzer bluntly pointed out that the 
tax would violate IMF's articles, to 
which the U.S. is a signatory. 

Schweitzer, his wife Catherine and 
their daughter Juliette, 13, have come 
to love the U.S. They“4ive in the same 
whitewashed brick house he occupied 
during a 1947-49 stint as a financial 
counselor to the French embassy, (It 
just happened to be for sale again when 
he returned.) Their son Louis, 25, is a 
student in Paris. Schweitzer finds Wash- 
ington social life a bore, likes to putter 
in his garden, walk with his family in 
his spare time. He has become a fan of 
hamburgers, motels and dry martinis. 
At home, he drinks California wine 
(‘to help with your balance of pay- 
ments”); at IMF's 13-story office com- 
pound two blocks from the White 
House, he imbibes French vintages (“be- 
cause the cost won't show on your 
payments accounts”). 

Both as a diplomat and financial fire- 
man, Schweitzer has carried IMF's pres- 
lige and power to a new eminence. 
Example: in 1949, when Britain de- 
valued the pound from $4.04 to $2.80, 
the IMF learned about it only belated- 
ly. Last year the British consulted with 
the fund for weeks before making up 
their minds how much devaluation to 
risk. Afterward, the IMF gave the U.K. 
a hefty $1.4 billion stand-by credit to 
help it get back on its feet. As one condi- 
tion, IMF aides scrutinized and gave 
tacit approval to the draconian British 
budget introduced last week (see THE 
Wortp) before the Labor Government 
dared present it to Parliament. Had the 
IMF considered the British economic 
cutback too meager, it could have can- 
celed the loan and so forced Britain at 
least to the brink of a second devalua- 
tion. The price Britain is paying for its 
profligacy is a partial loss of economic 
sovereignty to one of the most effective 
international organizations in history, 
Schweitzer considers it a badge of hon- 
or to have been denounced lately in 
Parliament. That, he says, is the kind 
of brickbat he usually wins only from 
backward countries. 

Schweitzer’s main concern nowadays 
is to complete the biggest change in 
the IMF's 24 years: creation of a new in- 
ternational money—paper gold—to take 
the pressure off dollars, pounds and 
real gold in bankrolling world trade 
and investment. It goes by the clumsy 
name of “Special Drawing Rights,” or 
SDRs for short. Actually, SDRs would 
have some characteristics of currency 
and some of credit. They would consist 
of wholly artificial reserves, carried on 
the IMF's books as a separate fund and 
backed by pledges of contributions from 
IMF members in their own currencies, 
Nations would automatically participate 
in accordance with their regular IMF de- 
posits; the U.S., for example, provides 
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24.59% of the fund's resources, the 
Common Market 17%. But only 30% 
of the issued SDRs would ever need to 
be repaid; the balance would become a 
permanent increase in each country's 
liquid assets. SDRs would exist only on 
the books of the IMF and its member 
nations. Only governments would be eli- 
gible to use them—and only to settle 
debts (not, for example, to buy goods 
or to raid another country’s stock of 
gold). Ordinary tourists and business- 
men would still settle their bills in the 
familiar national currencies. 

After four years of bickering, Finance 





Ministers of the IMF's member coun- 
tries unanimously agreed on the scheme 
at last September's IMF meeting in Rio 
de Janciro, Since then, IMF technicians 
and the executive board have been ham- 
mering out the details and putting them 
into legal language. For a time, after 
Yale Economist Robert Triffin in 1959 
revived and modernized the old idea of 
letting the IMF create its own money, 
the French seemed moderately coop- 
erative. France even came up with one 
version of a plan to establish the “cru” 
—for collective reserve unit—to be is- 
sued in proportion to each country's 


What It Can Mean to the Average American 


éé] HAVE the same feeling about 

gold that I get when I read 
the society pages,” said Los Angeles 
Drug Salesman Peter Davis, 28, last 
week, “What goes on in high society 
has no effect on my life—and that's 
the way it is with gold.” Well, that 
is not quite right. And though the 
precise effects of the recent gold cri- 
sis upon Davis and millions of other 
Americans remain speculative, one 
thing is certain: the whole business 
is going to hit where it hurts. 

As a direct result of the gold emer- 
gency, the Federal Reserve Board 
has already raised the discount rate— 
the interest that Federal Reserve 
banks charge member banks to bor- 
row money—trom 44% to 5%. That 
increase will make loans less avail- 
able—and more expensive. Very 
shortly, people seeking a bank loan 
for a car, a trip or a color TV set 
will probably find that it is costing 
them more in interest than it would 
have last week; those with less than 
gilt-edged credit ratings may find it 
impossible to borrow from a bank. 
The same principle applies—in a 
more important way—to home mort- 
gages. California savings and loan 
associations last week reported their 
interest rates had gone from 62% 
to 6%o%.On a 20-year, $20,000 mort- 
gage, that mere .015% increase could 
cost a home buyer $375 more in in- 
terest. Minimum down payments al- 
most certainly will go up. Moreover, 
since builders will be paying more 
for land, materials and borrowed 
money, $20,000 will buy less of a 
house than it might have only a few 
months ago. 

Then, too, there is always the mat- 
ter of a tax increase, a measure 
widely demanded as a sign of U.S. 
economic discipline necessary to 
remedy the gold drain. President 
Johnson has long since asked for a 
10% surtax. This means that an un- 
married taxpayer who, with an eye 
toward April 15, has figured this 
year’s federal tax due on $10,000 at 
$1,742 would next year owe an ad- 
ditional $131, based on a higher tax 
for nine months, So urgent has the 


tax issue become that Washington 
has begun to talk about returning to 
the higher schedules in effect before 
1964. In that event, next year’s bill 
for the same taxpayer with the same 
income would climb to $2,096, 

Without a tax hike, the Treasury 
which already spends 10.8% of na- 
tional expenditures on interest pay- 
ments—will have to borrow more 
money. This would make money 
available for private and corporate 
loans even more costly and difficult 
to get. Since Congress has shown 
no inclination to go along with a 
tax increase until the Administration 
has slashed nonmilitary spending, 
President Johnson two weeks ago 
agreed to a reduction of as much as 
$9 billion in his budget. Such a cut 
would affect foreign aid, the space 
program, the supersonic jet, and 
some or all of $1.5 billion in the 
highway, flood-control, and federal 
building programs. 

Because the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments problem is crucial to the gold 
crisis and because U.S. tourists 
abroad spend $2 billion more a year 
than foreign visitors spend here, the 
Administration has urged a tax on 
travel outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The tourist-class wanderer 
this summer may find his trip to Eu- 
rope costing an unexpected $100 in 
taxes. And if the gold crisis flares 
again, he may find that foreign ho- 
tels and banks will—as they did two 
weeks ago—refuse to accept his dol- 
lars or cash his traveler's checks until 
they feel more confident about the 
strength of the dollar. 

Inevitably and understandably, 
U.S. spending for the Viet Nam 
war is blamed for much of the dif- 
ficulty. “I don't feel like being aus- 
tere for the reason President John- 
son wanted to be austere,” com- 
plained Salesman Davis last week, 
“and [ll be damned if I will.” He 
may also be damned if he doesn't, be- 
cause a determined government has 
one more weapon: a return to the 
mandatory wage, price and credit 
controls of World War Il and the 
Korean War. 


















supply of gold, only to turn away from 
it again. French Economist Jacques 
Rueff, who influenced De Gaulle to ad 
vocate a return to the old gold stan- 
dard, argues that the price of gold 
should be doubled. Though Rueff's stat- 
ure at home is sufficient to have made 
him a member of the exclusive 40-man 
band of intellectuals, the Academie 
Frangaise, his views find little support 
among other major powers. However, 
Rueff has conceded that he “would pré 
fer almost any solution to no solution 
at all.” 

A handful of 
main unsettled 


issues Over SDRs re 
The most prominent ts 


a French demand for a clause allowing 
any country to opt out of further use 
of SDRs. Because such a proviso would 
surround 


the new system with a per- 
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Any solution is better than none. 





manent aura of uncertainty, the French 
have been unable to win support on 
that point. But they are still pressing it. 
In the early bargaining, Schweitzer 
fought a successful diplomatic offensive 
to overcome the strong European pref 
erence for putting the new facility under 
the thumb of a small group of rich in- 
dustrial nations instead of under the 
globally minded IMF 

Other squabbling has involved wheth 
er to call the SDRs “money,” as the 
U.S. wanted, or merely a new source 
of credit, as some conservative Euro- 
pean bankers demanded. Diplomatical- 
ly, Schweitzer took a neutral stand; 
the SDRs were “a facility of special char- 
acter,” he said. Governor Otmar Em- 
minger of West Germany’s Bundesbank 
teased both camps: the SDRs are really 
a zebra, he maintained, “so that one 
can say they are a black animal with 
white stripes and another can say they 
are a white animal with black stripes.” 

Whatever their quintessence, the 
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SDRs are coming onstage just in ume 
to plug the gap in wherewithal {o 
finance world trade that Lord Keynes 


foresaw at Bretton Woods. Over the 
past ten years, world trade has dou 
bled: monetary reserves to finance tt 


have increased by only 40%. In both 
1965 and 1966 (the latest full-year fig- 
ures available), the world’s central banks 
suffered a net loss of gold, despite all 
the metal that was mined. Besides the 
pressure from hoarders and speculators, 
industrial demand for bullion is leaping 
some 15% a year—notably for sophis 
ticated electronic and space apparatus 
(even the portholes of Boeing’s SST pas 
senger transport will be plated with a 
thin layer of gold to help dissipate the 
heat from the skin of the fuselage) 

Schweitzer lobbied skillfully, but the 
muscular push for creation of the SDRs 
was supplied by U.S. Treasury Sec- 
retary Henry Fowler (TIME cover, Sept 
10, 1965). Almost from the day he 
took office in 1965, Fowler decided 
that reform of the monetary system 
was the major task facing free-world 
finance ministers. Accordingly, he be- 
came a Vigorous missionary among In 
dustrial nations, lining up converts on 
flying trips abroad 


This week, Fowler, as well as 
Schweitzer, is scheduled to fly to Stock 
holm, where IMF’s 20 directors and 


Finance Ministers from the ten leading 
industrial powers are to try for a final 
agreement on the SDR pact If, as ex- 
pected, De Gaulle finds himself with- 
out enough support to continue stalling 
things, the document will soon reach 
member countries for ratification. If all 
goes well, the SDR plan could be ready 
to go into operation early next year 
Yet Schweitzer warns: “Before the 
SDRs are activated, the U.S. must dras- 
tically improve its payments deficit The 
SDRs are no miraculous cure for the 
monetary problems of the world The 
cure for these ills is the kind of dis 
cipline the British have just shown.” 

Last Chance. The Federal Reserve 
and U.S. Treasury have certainly prom- 
ised the six other members of the gold 
pool something close to that. “This is 
our last chance to bring our fiscal af- 
fairs under control,” warns Allan 
Sproul, retired president of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. That brings 
the argument back to those election 
year bugaboos, higher taxes and less 
spending. Despite the massive size of 
the federal budget, most economists 
agree that large cuts will mean not just 
trimming fat but getting at the lean, 
drastically affecting some programs. 
There are many theories and arguments 
on what should be cut. One detailed ex 
ample is the proposal of former Trea- 
sury Under Secretary Roosa, now a 
Wall Street investment banker, who 
would slash $1 billion each from farm 
subsidies and space, $2 billion from har- 
bors, rivers and highways. Many busi- 
nessmen and bankers would jettison the 
$4.5 billion farm program in toto, how- 
ever unlikely that may be because of 
political considerations. 


As the nation revamps its economic 
priorities, some broader goals should 
change as well. How, for instance, can 
full employment, stable prices, sustained 
economic expansion and balance of pay- 
ments equilibrium all be maintained? 
At any given moment, altaining any 
one of those four is likely to conflict 
with the other three. Which is most im- 
portant? Full employment and expan- 
sion have had a long run, but at a 
rising cost in inflation; payments have 
been in balance only once (1957) in 18 
years. Since that imbalance is the key 
plague of the monctary system, right- 
ing it must have high priority “There 
is nothing fundamentally wrong with 
the system,” says Pierre-Paul Schweit- 
zer, “but no system can cope with the 
size of the U.S. payments deficit that 
got out of control in late 1967.” 

Gold’s new split-level house is begin- 
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YALE’S TRIFFIN 
Paper gold to save the real. 


ning to serve as a medium-term solu- 
tion for the Western world’s monetary 
troubles. For the longer run, the world 
is moving toward a money system that 
resembles an international bank much 
like the Federal Reserve System, with 
close coordination of money and policy. 

If the world is to escape the tyranny 
of gold, for which man enslaved man, 
even nations as powerful as the U.S. 
must prepare to give up some of their 
economic sovereignty. They will have 
to allow foreign technocrats a voice in 
their economic councils. Having sapped 
its international financial strength, the 
U.S. cannot hold the wobbly monetary 
structure together by itself. It needs Eu- 
rope’s help, and in return must accept 
some of the measures of discipline that 
Europe demands, unpalatable though 
that idea may seem. As an alternative, 
the U.S. could at worst retreat into eco- 
nomic isolationism and perhaps main- 
tain a reasonable living standard. At 
best, the gold crisis could bring the 
dawn of a new era of international eco- 
nomic partnership. 
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Morning's first light defines the forms 

that shape a city whose bone and muscle 

are the products of the nation’s industry, 

and through whose nerves flow 

the information that guides an economy. 

To aid and record this flow, 

Rand McNally has developed a wide range 
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including the Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide 
and the International Bankers Directory. 
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CORPORATIONS 


Technology's Midwife 

At Chicago's Bell & Howell, it some- 
times seems, officers’ country is open 
to anyone but out-and-out minors. The 
founders, Movie Theater Projectionist 
Donald Betl-and Camera Repairman Al- 
bert Howell, were only 38 and 28 when 
they set up shop in 1907, and youth 
has been serving the top jobs ever since. 
In 1917, the reins went to 30-year-old 
Joseph McNabb, who in turn was fol- 
lowed in 1949 by 29-year-old Charles 
H. Percy, who seven years ago turned 
the presidency over to 34-year-old Pe- 
ter G. Peterson 

Now middle age is setting in, rel- 
atively speaking. Last week, at 41, Pe- 
terson climbed upstairs to Bell & How- 
ell’s chairmanship, vacant since 1966 
when Illinois Republican Percy cam- 
paigned for the U.S. Senate. Into Pe- 
terson’s old office moved Robert A. 
Charpie, formerly president of Union 
Carbide’s electronics division and, at 
42, something of a corporate veteran. 

More, More, More. Youngsters have 
taken Bell & Howell a long way. The 
founders, who stuck pretty much to 
movie equipment, provided Hollywood 
with its first reliable projectors and cam- 
eras, could fairly boast that they “took 
the flickers out of the flicks.” Chuck 
Percy sought new fields, led Bell & 
Howell deep into such areas as mi- 
crofilm and mailing systems, business 
machines and bindery gear. 

In his turn, Peterson pressed Bell & 
Howell to become “more innovative, 
more proprietary, more systems-orient- 
ed.” Among Bell & Howell's successes 
under Peterson are a classroom projec- 
tor that uses convenient film-strip cas- 
settes; a “Language Master” teaching 
device that allows children to see and 
hear a word, then record their own 
pronunciation for comparison; and an 
inexpensive ($12,600) color TV camera. 

Electric Effect. Such innovations had 
an electric effect on company earnings, 
which had been under pressure during 
the early 1960s from some unprofitable 
acquisitions, as well as rising competi- 
tion from Japanese camera makers. 
Since 1962, however, profits have more 
than tripled to last year’s $11 million. 

With full company coffers, Peterson 
has returned to the acquisitions route 
in search of software to complement 
his company’s audiovisual hardware. In 
the past 15 months, Bell & Howell has 
absorbed half a dozen companies at a 
cost of some $35 million. They range 
from Chicago's Wilding Inc., a movie 
company currently filming The Moni- 
tors, a social satire featuring walk-ons 
by Senator Everett Dirksen and Bob 
Hope, to Boston’s Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc., a leading textbook house. 

The atest acquisition—President 
Charpie—should keep innovation com- 
ing. The holder of a Ph.D, in the- 
oretical physics from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Charpie joined Union 
Carbide at 25 when he went to work 
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CHARPIE & PETERSON WITH PRODUCTS 
Taking the flickers out of the flicks. 


at the Government’s Carbide-run Oak 
Ridge nuclear laboratories in 1950. Ris- 
ing through Carbide’s technological 
ranks, Charpie was tapped to head its 
electronics division when it was formed 
two years ago, there oversaw develop- 
ment of new laser systems, fuel cells 
and other items. 

When he describes Charpie’s new 
duties, Peterson could easily be defin- 
ing Bell & Howell's profitable new role. 
The incoming president, Peterson says, 
will act as “a midwife between ad- 
vance technology and the marketplace.” 


AUTOS 
Coping & Hoping 

American Motors Corp. has encoun- 
tered many obstacles on the road back 
to financial health but none any more 
perilous than its eight-month-long labor 
negotiations with the United Automo- 
bile Workers. Away from the bargain- 
ing table, the company has made head- 
way against mujor roadblocks. Last 
month it announced earnings for the 
three months ending Dec. 31 of $4,500,- 
000 (plus a special tax recovery of $19,- 
200,000), its first quarterly profit in 18 
months. Its auto sales for the current 
model-year have been running about 
10% ahead of last year’s levels. En- 
couraging as those signs may be, how- 
ever, A.M.C. knows that its recovery 
prospects could be scuttled by either 
an auto-production strike or a costly 
labor settlement. 

Last week the company was breath- 
ing somewhat easier—for the time 
being. In Milwaukee and Kenosha, Wis., 
A.M.C.’s 11,000 auto-production work- 
ers voted to accept the new two-year 
contract agreed on a week before by 
company and U.A.W. negotiators. The 


terms were tailor-made for the auto- 
maker's shaky fortunes. During the first 
year, for example, the average A.M.C, 
worker will get only a 12¢ wage in- 
crease over the $3.40 an hour he now 
earns. That represents a marked con- 
cession by the auto union, which had 
won a 20¢-an-hour first-year hike in 
last year’s settlements with Chrysler, 
Ford and General Motors. 

The U.A.W. was not so agreeable 
when it came to contract talks cover- 
ing its local at A.M.C.’s money-losing 
Kelvinator Division in Grand Rapids. 
At issue was the fact that Kelvinator’s 
3,100 appliance workers earn less than 
their auto-production counterparts. 
While the U.A.W. demanded parity, 
A.M.C, countered that the average wage 
at Kelvinator—$2.91 an hour—com- 
pares favorably with that earned by 
other appliance workers, When the im- 
passe persisted, the union merely re- 
layed the company’s final offer to the 
Grand Rapids local without making any 
recommendation for or against ratifica- 
tion. The rank and file rejected the offer 
—by the narrow vote of 1,157 to 1,134 
—and went out on strike. 

Though Kelvinator turns out some 
auto parts—including door stampings, 
interior trim and jseat upholstery— 
A.M.C. expressed confidence that the di- 
vision’s shutdown “will not hurt auto 
production for a few weeks yet.” The 
reason is that A.M.C. had built up big 
parts inventories in anticipation of such 
a strike. To guard against a protracted 
Kelvinator shutdown, the company also 
began laying plans to turn to outside 
suppliers for the affected parts. With 
high hopes for continued recovery, 
A.M.C. obviously has every intention 
of avoiding, if possible, even the brief- 
est auto-production stoppage. 
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To anyone who 
nas ever 
driven acar 


Somebody wants to change your world. 

He’s one of the new breed of social 
critics on the scene today. 

Intelligent, well-intentioned, he wants 
re to do alittle tinkering with the economy. 

Oh, he admits our free choice economy has produced 
a lot for us. In fact, that’s his problem. He thinks maybe it's 
produced too much. 

He thinks there are too many brands competing in the 
marketplace. He thinks Mrs. Smith is confused by 
too much free choice. 

His solution? Make both free competition and tree choice a 
little less free. Let the government restrict the number of 
brands on the market—brands of just about anything, 
presumably, from cars to cigarets to mouthwashes. And 
standardize their design and contents with grade labels. 

You know, its too bad somebody didn't think of that 
about 40 years ago. Then we'd all still be driving Model Ass. 


And that was a fun car. . | 
Magazine Publishers Association 








to smoke a Corina 


It has none. 


You run only one risk when y ou smokea 
Corina: People may think you're stingy. 

Not because a Corina costs so little. 
It doesn’t. But because you'll tend to 
hold onto your Corina cigar to the last 
possible moment. (Some men even re- 
sort to a toothpick to extract a last and 
still another last puff.) 

Why are men so reluctant to part with 
their Corina? Mildness and flavor. 

It’s only fair to tell you what gives 





Corina its mild, mature flavor. Tobacco. 
Specially grown, specially blended to a 
special balance, then deftly rolled so 
the full, fragrant flavor comes through 
mild and easy. 

The best proof is that last Corina inch. 
Since it’s so mild, you can imagine how 
flavorful, how rich the first inch and the 
second and the third are all the way down. 


Corina is the living end. 








Whether you're scheduled 


for a one- -day business trip, 
or off on a weekend pleasure 
jaunt, the Douglas DC-9 
can make the going easier 
than ever. 


This is the sleek twinjet 
that’s fast becoming a 
favorite the world over. In 
fact, more than 35 a. 
airlines now fly DC- 


Airlines like the Nc 9 for 


its reliability and perform- 
ance. And air travelers like 
it because it wings them 
on their way at smooth, 


MCDONNELL DOUGLAS , 








600 mph jet speeds. 
Flying somewhere soon? 
Then ask your airline or 
travel agent to book you 
aboard a quick and quiet 
Douglas DC-9, or on one 
of our big, super- 
luxurious Super DC-8s. 
[t's almost easier 


done than ne a 
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NEW PLAYS 


The Latent Heterosexual 

There are two playwrights inside Pad- 
dy Chayefsky—one is a pixy and the 
other a preacher. When the pixy han- 
dies the pen, it can turn out a funny, 
wryly perceptive comedy like Marty. 
When the moral preceptor is in com- 
mand, the result is likely to be a chalk- 
dusty lecture like The Passion of Josef 
D., with its dreary analysis of Stalin’s 
rise to power. Chayefsky's latest work, 
The Latent Heterosexual, which opened 
at the Dallas Theater Center last week, 
is an unsuccessful attempt to weld the 
two Paddys. But the amusing eye-catch- 
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RICHARD, MUNSHIN, MOSTEL 
Fitful comedy, fretful comment. 


er of a title is only dimly related to the 
play, which is a symbolic satire on a 
rather threadbare theme: the material- 
istic corruption of the U.S. soul. 

The hero, John Morley (Zero Mos- 
tel) is, by self-definition, “a flaming fag- 
got.” He is also a zany, successful au- 
thor who has never paid his income 
tax. The I.R.S. has ferreted out his se- 
cret, and Morley has been forced to 
throw himself on the mercy of tax ad- 
visers. His chief consultant, Irving 
Spaatz (Jules Munshin), is a legal wea- 
sel of wizardly inventiveness. Munshin 
plays the role in droll fashion and is as- 
tonishingly agile at working his way 
through a verbal tax maze of inflated 
gibberish that includes explanations of 
convertible debentures, spin-offs, and 
sale-leaseback arrangements. 

The first tax advantage nearly fells 
Morley. Spaatz tells him that it would 
be economically advisable for him to 
marry—and the helpful tax man even 
supplies a woman: the city’s leading 
whore (Chris Richard). Morley is aghast. 
“To marry a woman would be a be- 
trayal of my identity,” he whines as he 
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minces about in an elephantine parody 
of homosexuality. But marry he does, 
and he is transformed by Chayefskyean 
legerdemain into a happy. prospective 
father. To his considerable grief, the 
child is stillborn. Meantime, with his 
tax man spurring him on, Morley has 
acquired a corporate identity, liens on 
real estate, a sub rosa connection with 
the Mafia, a Lichtenstein subsidiary. The 
erstwhile writer becomes monomania- 
cally absorbed in profits and tax losses, 
an attitude that is presumably symbolic 
of the subversion of art by money. 

The progress of the play is really the 
gradual zombification of Morley as 
physical debility betokens his psychic 
decay. He develops a limp, then cannot 
stand up at all as his arms and legs go 
rigid. Sitting mutely in a chair as if im- 
mobilized by a stroke, he seems to live 
only with his eyes, which roll in a fine 
frenzy as his latest financial coups are 
related to him by the omnipresent 
Spaatz. The time inevitably comes to 
get divorced for tax purposes, and then 
Morley kills himself—for tax purposes. 
In a final scene of immense sadness 
and gravity, Mostel performs the rite 
of hara-kiri with a pair of garden shears. 
As Japanese music plays offstage, he 
achieves a remarkable blend of Ori- 
ental serenity and intensity, altogether 
his most memorable theatrical feat since 
he turned into a rhinoceros in Eugene 
Ionesco’s Rhinoceros. 

The trouble with Heterosexual is that 
the play does not rise to its climactic 
moment but runs down to it like an un- 
wound clock. As comedy, it is fitful; as 
a social comment, it is fretful, without 
being particularly penetrating or fresh. 
Considering how talky the evening 1s, 
Burgess Meredith's direction wings it 
along at a dancing pace with frenetic 
motion and effervescent, semi-psyche- 
delic lighting. It may be an ironic re- 
flection of the health, resilience and 
confidence of the U.S. spirit that the 
play, despite transparent distaste for 
American capitalism, was supported, 
promoted, and frequently applauded by 
an audience liberally sprinkled with Dal- 
las millionaires. 


Loot 


Black comedy has spawned black 
farce. Loot is a saucy, unremittingly 
funny play, spewing its deftly poisoned 
darts at freshly dead mothers, dutiful fa- 
thers (Liam Redmond), marriage, the 
Roman Catholic Church, police stupid- 
ity and police brutality. It suffers, as 
do all “nothing sacred” plays, from the 
suspicion that the playwright, the late 
Joe Orton, was shocking no one quite 
so much as himself. 

The loot of the title is stolen money. 
Two homosexual pals, not immune to 
heterosexual byplay, have robbed a bank 
adjacent to a funeral parlor. One of 
the young men (James Hunter) works 





at the funeral parlor, and the mother 
of the other (Kenneth Cranham) has 
just died. The duo plan to skedaddle 
with the loot while the funeral is going 
on. At the same time, the dead moth- 
er's cynically efficient nurse (Carole 
Shelley), a sevenfold murderess of pre- 
vious husbands, is precipitously wooing 
the bereaved widower. Into this den of 
agitated vipers steps Truscott (George 
Rose) of Scotland Yard. Disguised as 
an employee of the water board in 
order to bypass certain laws that con- 
fine the limits of police activity, Trus- 
cott is the eternal flatfoot. He has an 
infallible gift for minute circumstantial 
deduction, such as the source of burn 
stains on a wedding ring, but he is obliv- 
ious to a fact as stark and staring as a 
trussed-up corpse lying on a bed. Rose 
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SHELLEY, REDMOND, CRANHAM & ROSE 
Deft darts at dead mothers. 


plays this ripe role with unflappable 
comic finesse. 

A good part of the evening is pure 
vaudevillian slapstick—coffin-lid play, 
unscheduled entrances, involuntary ex- 
its, stashing the money where the corpse 
was and vice versa. The macabre joc- 
ularity involves such bits of business as 
tossing the dead mother’s dentures 
across the room as casually as a pack 
of cigarettes. All of this demands the 
split-second timing of a Feydeau farce, 
and unfortunately Director Derek Gold- 
by is no Mike Nichols. 

Goldby lets the pace stall at mo- 
ments to let the dialogue sink in, as if 
Orton had some comment to make on 
life, instead of mocking all comment 
on life or death. Orton was a promis- 
ing young English playwright (Enter- 
taining Mr. Sloane) who was murdered 
by his friend (Kenneth Halliwell) last 
August (Time, Sept. 15). Both his fate 
and some of his lines suggest that he 
had looked intimately into the abyss of 
existence. But Loot is not despairing, 
and even its shock effects are surpris- 
ingly good-natured. 
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RELIGION 


CHURCHES 


Programming the Flock 

Infallible in its memory, incredibly 
swift in its mathematical skills, the elec- 
tronic computer is one of the marvels 
of modern Utterly impartial 
in the exercise of its talents, it is also 
becoming a valuable servant of con- 
temporary religion. All the computer 
does, of course, is correlate facts and at- 
titudes that have been gathered by 
questionnaire. But clergymen are be- 
coming convinced that, properly pro- 
grammed, the transistorized prophet can 
help the church adapt to modern spir- 
itual needs 

This past winter, at their monastery 
near St. Louis, the Roman Catholic Re- 
demptorist Fathers put into operation 
an electronic data-processing service de- 
signed to provide “a 71-facet view of 
each practicing Catholic.” Pastors who 
want to make use of the service must 
distribute a questionnaire to their faith- 
ful, then wait for the Redemptorists to 
feed the answers into an IBM System 
360 computer. The 180-page printout 
that the machine delivers gives the pas- 
tor a cybernetic summary of his pa- 
rishioners’ religious attitudes. 

The information is often as surpris- 
ing as it is valuable. In one St. Louis 
suburban parish, a priest discovered 
that 60% of his flock still prefer de- 
votions to the Virgin Mary—though 
some church reformers in recent years 
have endeavored to de-emphasize the 
importance of Mary in Catholic ritual. 
Of the same parishioners, 40% report- 
ed that they went to confession only 
three or four times a year, and 39% de- 
clared that sermons in their church 
were generally uninteresting. In a Chi- 
cago parish, priests were ready to start 


scrence. 


REDEMPTORIST DATA-PROCESSING CENTER NEAR ST. LOUIS 


a public-relations campaign to improve 
the image of their eparochial school 
among the congregation. The computer 
reported thaf most parishioners already 
thought well of the school; it was the 
priests themselves who needed to re 
furbish their image, Parishioners felt 
that they were not getting enough per- 
sonal attention from the clergy. The 
school PR campaign was dropped and 
the clergy made new efforts to meet 
with parishioners 

Honeywell Hymns. Other faiths are 
also satisfied computer customers. The 
Methodist Church utilizes electronic 
data processing to keep tabs on its 
37,600 U.S. parishes. This spring the 
Southern Baptist Convention plans to 
install a Honeywell 1200 computer in 
its Nashville headquarters. Among oth 
er chores, the machine will help de 
sign a new Sunday-school curriculum 
—including hymns—to be offered the 
Convention’s 34,000 churches. Even- 
tually, a Sunday-school superintendent 
will send in a questionnaire giving a pro- 
file of his students—and back will 
come a customized curriculum tailored 
to his church's individuai needs. 

The Boston headquarters of the Uni- 
tarian Universalist Association has used 
computerized bookkeeping for years, 
and is about to hook up with a larger 
computer bank in Manhattan for addi- 
tional service. With its new facilities 
the church will study members’ views 
on a wide range of questions, from 
sex to the hereafter. 

Some churchmen worry that over- 
dependence on computerized informa- 
tion might distract theologians from 
more creative ways of revivifying or- 
ganized religion. But the consensus is 
that cybernetics can be of legitimate 
help. Royal Cloyd, director of the Uni- 
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And sometimes it says think again. 
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tarians’ communications division, points 
out that the Bible is in great part “a dis- 
tillation of human experience.” Com- 
puters, he suggests, are capable of 
correlating an even greater range “of ex- 
perience about how people ought to 
behave.” Thus, adds Cloyd only half- 
facetiously, “when we want to consult 
the deity, we go to the computer be- 
cause it’s the closest thing to God to 
come along.” 


CHRISTIANITY 


Underground Manifesto 

“The Church is struggling, sacrificing 
even its own integrity, to sustain tts or- 
ganic life recognized in terms of build- 
ings, stained glass, real estate, and homi- 
letical whoredom.” 

The accusation takes on added im- 
pact because it comes from an ordained 
Episcopal priest, the Rev. Layton P. 
Zimmer. And it sets a tone that is 
echoed by other clerics and laymen in 
The Underground Church (Sheed & 
Ward; $4.95), a new book that amounts 
to an angry manifesto from the most 
radical movement in U.S. Christendom. 
Edited by self-appointed “Nightclub 
Chaplain” Malcolm Boyd (Are You 
Running with Me, Jesus?), who is a lead- 
ing spokesman for the underground, 
the volume contains essays by 14 fel- 
low members of the movement. One 
after another, they explain the motives 
of the growing number of Christians, 
both Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
who are gathering in clandestine and 
semiclandestine underground cells for 
worship and fellowship. 

Philadelphia to Fiji. Amorphous and 
autonomous, the groups range from a 
cell in Philadelphia that includes Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Unitarians and 
Quakers, and conducts rural retreats, 
to a group of Catholic, Episcopal and 
Presbyterian clerics in Manhattan’s Har- 
lem, who hold monthly “love feasts” 
with Negroes and Puerto Ricans. What- 
ever the differences in the underground 
groups, the tie that binds them is dis- 
satisfaction with what they consider the 
glacial pace of the institutional church 
as it seeks to renew itself and attack 
the ills of modern society 

In a commentary, Boyd charges that 
“the Establishment Church seems to be 
a chaplain of the status quo, standing 
against the dispossessed and suffering 
victims of this status quo.” In another 
entry, Milwaukee Civil Rights Agitator 
Father James Groppi indicts traditional 
Christianity for “lack of commitment 
to the Black man’s struggle.” Says 
Groppi: “We must follow the most rad- 
ical civil rights leader who has ever 
lived. Christ was a revolutionary.” Adds 
Zimmer: “The Underground Church is 
made up of men and women aware of 
a greater calling than their old denom- 
inational structures can seem to grasp.” 
Following a new calling of his own, 
Zimmer left his Philadelphia ministry 
last August to become a Peace Corps- 
man in the Fiji Islands. 

Though at most underground meet- 
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Finally. 


The Jaguar XKE is the kind of car 
you dream about owning. And its 
price is a real sleeper. 

$5372. 

This includes prime hide 
leather upholstery, reclining 
bucket seats, 8 hand-rubbed coats 
of paint, adjustable steering col- 
umn, real wire wheels, radial-ply 
tires, 4-wheel independent sus- 
pension, and 4-wheel disc brakes. 

The 1968 XKE is more power- 


ful than any imported car selling 
under $10,000. Yet, for all its 
power, the XKE can cover about 
20 miles of turnpike on a gallon 
of gas. 

All 1968 cars sold in the United 
States had to meet a long list of 
safety requirements. Jaguar en- 
gineering not only met these 
requirements. It exceeded them. 

The XKE comes in three mod- 
els: Roadster (shown above), 





Coupe and 2+2 Family Coupe. 
The 2-+-2 has more passenger and 
luggage space, and offers op- 
tional automatic transmission. 

Isn't it great someone still 
makes a car that lives up to your 
dreams? 


Jaguar 








The people we meet In a business way seldom stay around 
too long. It’s almost as If they call us up just to say 
‘goodbye.” But when you move as many families as United 
does each year, you learn to make the best of it And that 
is just what we have done with our Pre-Planned” Sanitized* 
moving service the goof-proof system for resettling your 
family anywhere in the world. So when you're leaving 
town, take United along it’s the van line for indis iduals 
They’re all we move 








Weve in the 
Yellow Pages 
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ings liturgy is limited to prayers and 
Communion, the book reports that some 
groups are performing weddings and 
baptisms and even composing their own 
liturgies for the services The manifesto 
offers a Litany from the Under 
ground,” written by the Rev. Robert 
W. Castle Jr 


O God, whose name ts spik,n 





ginny, and kike 
He 


O God. who is children in the grave 


s us to Know you 





hurned in the tenement fire 

Help us to hear your cry 
O God, who is tired of His church 
and its ministers and priests, ure levant 
and unbloody 

Help us to join you 

For all their criticism of “churchian 

itv.” leaders of the underground deny 
that they are out to destroy the church 
as a central community of faith. What 


TEPHEN FR 





BOYD DELIVERING NIGHTCLUB SERMON 
Melting from the bottom. 


thev really want to do is reform it drasti- 
cally, divest it of rigid structure, au- 
thoritarianism, senseless dogma and suf- 
focating ritual, which the dissidents feel 
bear little relation to true Christianity. 
What the rebels are secking, says Boyd, 
is a church that “will be seen less and 
less as a building on a corner, to be visit- 
ed to indulge in a period of ‘magic.’ 
Smaller Christian communities will re- 
place larger ones; clergy will be em- 
ployed in ‘the world,’ with only distant 
memories of a priestly mystique “s 

The Rev. John Pairman Brown, a 
West Coast underground activist and 
professor at Berkeley's | Episcopal 
Church Divinity School, foresees the 
day when the underground will come 
completely out in the open, as a unl- 
fied new grouping to further its aims. 
Ultimately, Brown concludes in the 
manifesto, “we intend to surface as a 
nucleus of Church union and renewal, 
in the hope that what we represent will 
melt the denominations from the bot- 
tom up.” 
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SS 


What's 7 minutes in your young life? 


Perhaps you'll find out how to put aside $14,000 extra. How to organize 
your vital papers. And how to guard your estate against calamity. 











In less time than it takes for your morning shave, a A ae sult? A financial program you can live with 
Mutua! Benefit man can start you on the road to sound for tl itual Benefit man? Life insurance is his b 
financial planning He hope ‘ae sane you'll buy from him 

You see, he recognizes life insurance is only one Best part is, it takes only 7 minutes to find out if 
part of it. So he offers you a financial service that goes into his financial service is for you. If you're interested, he'll 
other things, too. It covers not only protection but savings continue. Otherwise he'll leave. When vour Mutual I 
your retirement, a review of all your life insurance. It takes man calls, give him 7 minutes. It could be the t 


in your benefits under Social Security, including latest your whole financial future 


changes in the law (and helps you initiate an at idit of your MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


account that can avoid a costly error) 


Ar 





d 


make your own CARTRIDGES 


for your 8 track car stereo 


witha ROBE RTS 
stereo TAPE RECORDER 


Record and Play your? 
LP records and FM Mul 


yvorite music from 


with the exclusive 


ROBERTS Solid-State CROSS (Z) FIELD 


even the new LP 17/s ips 


quality in 4 speeds 


Model 778X 


OES ine Pro Line 


ROBERTS 


om Ms ti company 





ne / : 
23¢5-/ write to: 


1 When you receive a letter, 
note the Zip in the return 
address and add it to your 
address book. 


2 Call your local Post Office 
or see their National Zip 
Directory. 

3 Local Zips can be found 
on the Zip Map in the 
business pages of your 
phone book. 
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Married. Jonnie Miller, 23, adopted 
daughter of the swing era's top band- 
leader, the late Glerfi Miller; and Fred- 
erick Swendson, 23, student at the Unti- 
versity of Minnesota; in Pasadena, Calif 


Divorced. Cary Grant, 64, suave, 
handsome, debonair, altogether Holly- 
wood’s perfect gentleman; by Dyan 
Cannon, 30, sometime actress (Broad- 
way's Ninety-Day Mistress); after 32 
months of marriage, one child; in Los 
Angeles. Dyan and others testified that 
Cary had been “an apostle of LSp” for 
ten years; that he was subject to “yell- 
ing and screaming fits,” spanked her 
and hit her and promised to break her 
“like a pony,” after which he would cre- 
ate “the wife I want” through the mir- 
acle of LSD, Grant denied all through 
his lawyers (he is in New York, recov- 
ering from auto-accident injuries), but 
Dyan got the nod from the judge, and 
$24,000 yearly in child support plus a 
$57,000 settlement 


Died. Charles Chaplin Jr., 42, eldest 
son of the comedian; of a heart attack; 
in Hollywood. Bedeviled by his name 
(“Sometimes I wish 1 called 
James”), Charles Jr. never rose above bit 
parts in such dreadfuls as High School 
Confidential and Teac her Was a Sex 
Pot. His one claim to recognition was a 
1960 biography, My Father, Charlie 
Chaplin, a sometimes fatuous but often 
illuminating account of life with daddy 


was 


Died. Edwin O'Connor, 49, author 
of 1956's bestselling The Last Hurrah 
a fictionalized account of the life of Bos- 
ton’s Mayor James Michael C€ urley; of 
a heart attack; in Boston. “A pale car- 
bon copy,” hooted Curley when the 
book came out. Carbon maybe, but 
pale never, as critics cheered O'Con 
nor’s fascinating account of the last 
campaign of the boss of a big-city ma- 
chine. The book sold over 125,000 cop 
ies the first year, went on to become a 
hit movie, and made ©’Connor a for- 
tune. He wrote several other books (in 
cluding Edge of Sadness, All in’ the 
Family) and a play (1 Was Dancing) 
about the Irish in America, but 
could match his first success 


none 


Died. Harry Kurnitz, 60, one of Hol 


lywood’s most durable and successful 
screen writers; of a heart attack; in 
Los Angeles. Bon vivant, ladies’ man, 


globe-trotter, Kurnitz was never one to 
bite the hand that paid him. “I write 
like Pavlov'’s dog,” he said. “I just start 
typing automatically in the morning.” 
And in 30 years, he cranked out more 
than 40 scripts, some bad but quite a 
few good, among them 1944's See Here, 
Private Hargrove, 1957's Witness Jor 
the Prosecution and 1966's How to 
Steal a Million. Broadway lured him, 
too, and his Once More, with Feeling 
was a hit of the 1958-1959 season 


MILESTONES 


Died. Dr. Samuel Howard Miller, 
68, Baptist minister and dean of Har- 
vard Divinity School since 1959; of a 
heart attack; in Cambridge, Mass. Mil- 
ler believed that “religion which is 
interested only in itself ts worse 
than vanity; it is essentially incestuous,” 
and throughout a distinguished career 
worked unceasingly to bring Christiant- 
ty in tune with the secular realities of 
the times. A fervent ecumenicist, he 
called for an end to divisive tensions be- 
tween Christians and Jews, between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. € hris- 
tianity, he argued, could only survive 
by bringing “new and deeper satisfac- 
tion to the human spirit.” 


Died. Walter Millis, 69, military jour- 
nalist and historian; husband of Fash- 
ion Columnist Eugenia Sheppard; of 
cancer: in Manhattan. During 30 years 
on the now defunct New York Herald 
Tribune, Millis established a reputation 
as one of the country’s most lucid mil- 
itary commentators. His books ranged 
from The Martial Spirit (1931), which 
examined the origins of the Spanish- 
American War, to This Is Pearl! ( 1947), 
a study of U.S. unpreparedness against 
the Japanese attack. Recently, though, 
his articles turned more to politics than 
the conduct of arms, criticizing | S. in- 
volvement in Viet Nam and voicing 
opposition to nuclear weapons as in- 
struments of national policy 


Died. Gerhart Eisler, 71, Communist 
agent and propagandist, who in 1949 es- 
caped from U.S authorities and set up 
shop in East Germany; of a heart at- 
tack: in the Republic of Armenia, 
US.S.R. Emigrating to the U.S. from 
France during World War II, Eisler be- 
came the classic agent, a bespectacled 
little man living quietly in Queens, N.Y., 
and even serving as a World War Il 
civil defense warden. Then, in 1946, In- 
former Louis Budenz fingered him as 
one of Moscow's top agents—organizer 
of Red undergrounds in Spain, France, 
Switzerland and now the U.S., where 
he bossed the wartime Communist ap- 
Arrested on a conspiracy 
charge, Eisler jumped bail, got away 
aboard a Polish liner to Europe, where 
he eventually became head of East Ger- 
man radio and TY 


paratus 


Died. Dr 
list’ minister turned 
whose sermons reached 10 
weekly in the 1940s; of 
in Pasadena, Calif. “If you are not in 
Jesus Christ, you are a child of Sa- 
tan!” cried Fuller on his Old-Fashioned 
Revival Hour, and at the peak of his ca- 
reer the message Was beamed out every 
Sunday on 900 stations across the U.S. 
Though his popularity faded in recent 
years. he could still be heard on some 
500 stations, many of which will con- 
tinue to broadcast his sermons on tape. 


Fuller 
radio 


Charles I 80, Bap- 
evangelist 
million 


heart disease; 
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Many wonders undersea will be unlocked 
--by the energy of progress. 


The people at your 
Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies* 


S WORLD: MAN AND SEA on NBC-TV, Friday evening, April 19 











STEIGER AS PRIEST 


CINEMA 





NEW MOVIES 
No Way to Treat a Lady 


Eying the widow and the wine, the 
priest broguishly intones: “It’s red like 
the blood he shed for you and me.’ 
Playfully he proceeds to tickle her ribs 
until she shricks with laughter. Then, 
purpling like an eggplant, he chokes 
her to death and paints a lipstick kiss 
on her forehead 

The father image is only an illusion 
The Roman collar is as big a put-on as 
his accent and his wig. Under them ts 
an effete, seething schizoid (Rod Stei- 
ger) who can kill when he assumes an 
identity other than his own. But who ts 
he? New York's police assign a green, 
gawky Jewish detective (George Segal) 
to find the answer. After eyeballing the 
first victim, Segal promptly advances a 
pop-psych theory to the press: the mur- 
derer, he argues, is a mother hater who 
takes Mom for a slay ride every time 
he garrotes a middle-aged lady 

The theory ts not too far from the 
mark, but it elicits furious dentals from 


PLUMBER 





HAIRDRESSER 


audience a cornucopia of characters and 
caricatures. Some are overplayed while 
others are slighted, but consistency ts be- 
side the point: no other major Amer- 
ican actor gould have brought off this 
kind of multifaceted tour de force, 
which once was the exclusive property 
of Aiec Guinness 


“I’m only 42,” he explains. “Brando 
is 43, Paul Newman is 43, but I look 
like everybody's father.” True enough 
Although Rod Steiger’s weight rises and 
falls with tidal regularity—and the de- 
mands of the role—he normally carries 
about 220 Ibs. of fat and gristle on his 5- 
ft. 10-in. frame. His hairline is almost 
a memory, and his jowls reflect years 
of studied attention to the pleasure of 
the table. Rod Steiger’s worth has in- 
creased with his girth: his current fee 
is $500,000 a film, and most producers 
feel that the price is right for one of 
the most convincing character actors in 
Hollywood history 

Rodney Stephen Steiger is the kind 
of performer moviegoers seldom rec- 





cop 


A cornucopia of characters and caricatures. 


Steiger, who keeps taunting his pur- 
suer by phone, hanging up before the 
calls can be traced. Meanwhile, vicum 
after victim is fingered by the Man 
hattan strangler, who blithely pops into 
new personae as easily as most men 
change ties. His disguises range from 
the Irish priest to a German plumber 
to a homosexual hairdresser. He even 
plays a prostitute in drag and throws 
in an imitation of W. C. Fields on the 
brink of madness. But the killer’s ego 
is even more monumental than his tal- 
ents. Eventually he overreaches by try- 
ing to do away with Segal’s girl friend 
(Lee Remick), then gets trapped in a the- 
ater, where the chase comes to its tn- 
evitably bloody conclusion. 

Although murder and mental illness 
are hardly laughing matters, Director 
Jack Smight squeezes legitimate com- 
edy from the corrosive camaraderie of 
Steiger and Segal in their hare-and- 
hound relationship. Not that the film ts 
totally successful. Eileen Heckart, as Se 
gal’s mom, aims at Kosher salami but 
comes out Irish ham, And the end, 
heavy with Christian expiration, Is) as 
self-conscious as a Sunday-school mor- 
ality play 

But Segal gives his best performance 
since King Rat, and Steiger offers the 
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ognize on the street, and they tend to 
remember the role he created rather 
than the fact that he played it. Al- 
though a stratum of burly menace seems 
to underlie all his performances, there 
is uncommon variety in his characteri- 
zations. His recent range includes an 
evocation of Pope John XXIII in the 
semidocumentary And There Came a 
Man; Mr. Joyboy, the simpering morti- 
cian of The Loved One; the lascivious 
Komarovsky in Doctor Zhivago; and 
his favorite role, the guilt-racked Na- 
zerman in The Pawnbroker 

Three times nominated for Academy 
Awards, Steiger is the current favorite 
to win this year’s Oscar for best male 
actor on the strength of his perform- 
ance as the mulish redneck sheriff of 
In the Heat of the Night. It was a job 
of acting marked by a craftsman’'s me- 
ticulous attention to detail: the assured 
swagger of the small-town cop who 
knows he is The Law, the wobbly wad- 
dle in the sun that evokes languidity 
induced by oppressive heat. To achieve 
the effect, Steiger relied on his stan- 
dard technique: total immersion. “I've 
never seen a man become a role so 
much.” recalls Director Norman Jewi- 
son. “Two weeks after we started the 
picture it was almost impossible to talk 


PROSTITUTE 


to Rod Steiger because he was in a 
Southern dialect night and day.” 

Lurching from line to line, Steiger 
frequently ad-libbed his way through en- 
tire scenes—including most of a boozy 
encounter with Sidney Poitier in the 
sheriff's house. When the occasion calls 
for it, Steiger can stick to a script. In 
The Mark he played a psychiatrist and 
did not change a line—but improvised 
in other ways. Drawing on his five 
years of treatment in New York, he re- 
membered two characteristics of his 
own analyst: “He had too many pa 
tients, and he was always exhausted.” 
Steiger made the psychiatrist a chain- 
smoking, unshaven, love-haunted man 
—none of which was reflected in the 
screenplay 

Steiger is an actor who seems able 
to make The Method work. Born in 
Westhampton, Long Island, he quit high 
school at 16 to join the Navy. When 
his hitch was up, he went to work for 
the Veterans Administration; a co-work- 
er girl friend in Washington, D.C., got 
him interested in a local little theater 
group. In due course, Steiger headed 





DAVID GAN® 





CATERER 


STRANGLER 


for Manhattan and the Actors Studio. 
He made his first hit as the original 
Marty on television, then scored in films 
as Marlon Brando’s brother in On the 
Waterfront, for which he received his 
first Oscar nomination. Kept continually 
busy in movies, Steiger rarely has time 
for stage work, His longest run on 
Broadway was in the 1959 hit Rash- 
omon; after the play closed, he mar- 
ried his co-star, Claire Bloom, Between 
assignments, the Steigers live in an an- 
tique-littered Manhattan apartment, 
where he dabbles in Sunday painting 
and writes occasional verse, none pub- 
lished so far 

Currently, the Steigers are in Holly- 
wood to give one of their rare tandem 
performances. “We are planning to pro- 
vide America’s answer to the Burtons,” 
says Steiger. “We are fighting back.” 
Their vehicle is The Illustrated Man, a 
sci-fi thriller, in which Steiger plays a 
tattooed carnival roustabout whose der- 
matological decorations provide the 
starting points tor separate stories. To 
play the part, Steiger underwent a ten- 
hour makeup session getting himself 
covered from forehead to feet with mul- 
ticolored intricate tattoos. Thinking 
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7,000,000.00 a day. 


finest Bourbon, Jim Beam. 


which is the favorite.” 





World’s Finest Bourbon 


a 173-Year-Old Secret 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Before 
you can call yourself the 
world’s finest anything— 
you’d better have a case in 
your favor. 

Jim Beam Bourbon has that 
“case.” 

The whole matter started 
with Jacob Beam—who would 
be 200 years old this year— 
and a secret he discovered. 

The secret, in the case of 
Jim Beam Bourbon, goes back 
to 1795, and it is still hush- 
hush today. The secret lay in 
the heart of Kentucky where 
there was, and is today, the 
right combination for pleas- 
ure. The right land. The right 
climate: the perfect Bourbon 
formula. 

In north central Kentucky, 
Jacob Beam found clean iron- 
free water—water that came 
from limestone springs consid- 
ered the very finest. Beam set 
out to make Bourbon in this 
rolling country; and he added 
his own special ingredient: 
pride. 


Six Generation Formula 


The pride of this first Beam 


distiller has been carried 
through six generations, now. 
Every glass of today’s Beam 
Bourbon holds the best from 
nature and the pride that was 
passed on from Jacob to David 
to David M. to Colonel James 
to T. Jeremiah to Baker and 
Booker Noe—over a span of 
173 years. 

All those Beams have rested 
their case on Bourbon that’s 
worthy of your trust. 

And it’s still a big secret. 





Russians elaim 
credit for 


Beam formula 


WASHINGTON — Word 
from the Kremlin today has 
startled the Bourbon-making 
world. Unreliable sources from 
Moscow state that Bourbon is 
not an American spirit but, in 
fact, a Russian one. 

Bourbon, of course, is con- 
sidered the only true Ameri- 
can spirit. And the world’s 
finest Bourbon was first dis- 
tilled back in 1795 by a Jacob 
Beam. 





JIM BEAM BOURBON— 
MAKING NEWS SINCE 1795 


CLERMONT, KY.—-173 
years ago Jacob Beam started 
making Beam Bourbon here 
in Kentucky. It is still being 
made here today. And still by 
the Beams. 

Along with inspired skills, 
the making of a Bourbon like 
Beam requires an unusual 
combination of land, climate 
and natural materials. And 
it’s all here, in north central 
Kentucky. 

There’s the ancient, under- 
lying limestone springs that 
supply sweet, clear water—a 


Vital ingredient in the making | B 


of fine Bourbon. 

The rich, fertile, surround- 
ing valleys and plains provide 
the needed corn, rye and bar- 
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Not so say the Russians. 
They insist that Bourbon was 
actually discovered 10 years 
earlier by Ivan Chekkakoff in 
a little town called Vladivos- 
tok. 

They further state that the 
famous Beam formula is 
nothing more than a copy of 
the Chekkakoff stuff. 

However, they did admit 
they have been importing sub- 
stantial amounts of clear, iron- 
free water from limestone 
springs in north central Ken- 
tucky. 


Idle Boast? 


American sources declined 
to comment except to say that 
Bourbon will probably be on 
the moon 10 years before 
vodka will. 


Beam bottle featured 
in jug band conce 
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BOURBON WHISKEY 
Distilled und bottled by 


JANES BRAM STUNG Cp 


KENTUCKY 


NONE Genuine WITHOUT MY SiGnatuae 


prea? enon 
Dts LLIERs er iqoc 


In the old days, early set- 
tlers had a sure-fire way of 


testing the strength of whis- 
key. They poured a smidgin of 
it on asmall pile of gunpowder 
and lit it. 
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A bright flare of flame meant | Stay wi 


the whiskey was too strong (it 
contained too much alcohol). 
While a steady blue flame told 
them the whiskey was just 
about right. 
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WE COULDN'T LOOK THE OTHER WAY 


‘Approaching famine threatens the most colossal catastrophe 


in history.” Ambassador Chester Bowles 


ACADEMY OF FOOD MARKETING 
Established 1962 


With the unprecedented assistance of America’s food 
industry leaders, St. Joseph's College established the 
world's first Academy of Food Marketing. Better ways 
to feed humanity is its primary purpose. 


“Our schools do not educate enough students to become pro- 
fessional physicists . . . This shortage is a warning signal we 


must not disregard.” Admiral Hyman Rickover 


felele) 33:7 - Wah sec We ma 
PHYSICS Established 1951 


Through this progressive approach to scientific edu- 
cation, St. Joseph's College has become a national 
leader in physics graduates. 


“The social and economic problems of Latin America can 


only be described as staggering." Adlai Stevenson 


INSTITUTE OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
Established 1960 


Training in Latin America is part of a unique program 
which equips young men for leadership in careers 
related to Central and South America. 


These are but three vital areas in which 
St. Joseph's faces the future with decisive 
action. It simply isn’t enough to be 
disturbed about conditions in the world 
today; we prefer to be involved. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LEADERS IN A CONTEMPOR- 
ARY LIBERALARTS ENVIRONMENT IS THE PURPOSE 
AND THE PRIDE OF ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers since 1851... St. Joseph's College, Phila., Pa. 





ahead, Steiger is also reading up on Na- 
poleon, whom he will portray later this 
year in Waterloo. He wants desperately 
to do the life of Dylan Thomas (but sus- 


pects that Richard Burton may have 
first crack at the role) and of Ernest 
Hemingway. In any other actor, such 


ambitions could be put down as hubris, 


but for Steiger it somehow seems nat- 
ural. “There is no such thing as a 
straight part,” he insists. “Every part 


you play is a character.” 


Guns for San Sebastian 

Anthony Quinn thing in 
Guns for San Sebastian—he sweats 
and grunts with apelike ardor over food, 


does his 


wine and women; he fights like a tiger 
and suffers like a saint. When Quinn 
does his thing, it is usually very well 
done indeed, but the kind of film he 
does it in is another matter 

In this case, it is not very much. 
Guns is a story about a renegade sol- 
dier in !8th century Mexico, with a 





QUINN 
Doing his thing. 


price on his head, who is given sanctu- 
ary by an old priest (Sam Jaffe) in the 
village of San Sebastian. The priest is 
murdered by the fierce Yaqui Indians, 
who attack the church as an_ instru- 
ment of the hated white man. They 
torture Quinn and order him to leave. 
A village girl (Anjanette Comer), plus 
his conscience, plus the devotion of the 
hapless villagers who mistake him for 
a priest all manage to change his course 
and set things up for an epic battle 
with the unfriendlies 

As these battles go, good one 
The French producer-director team of 
Jacques Bar and Henri Verneuil shot 
the film in Mexico, which enabled them 
to hire a horde of bloodthirsty Indians 
who really look like bloodthirsty Indians 
—spraying arrows in all directions and 
falling off their horses in a veritable 
Yaqui Armageddon. The villagers’ 
are also a pleasure to watch: this is 
one movie in which the scene stealing 
is done by the extras. But it is strictly 
petty larceny, 
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You can’t feed the world by yourself, but you can help at least 
one person, can’t you? Your dollars, joined with others, add up 
to millions fed through CARE. Every dollar sends a food package to save 
lives, help the hungry grow and work to feed themselves. The more you give, 
the more you help. Mail your check. Your receipt shows where you helped. 


YARE Foon crusapve 


660 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 or your nearest CARE office 
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The Unmaking of a Dictator 


CAESAR AT THE RUBICON: A PLAY 
ABOUT POLITICS by Theodore H. White. 
174 pages. Atheneum. $5. 


The Julius Caesar usually met with 
in histories and in Shakespeare's the- 
ater is up to his laurels in politics; but 
somehow one rarely thinks of him as a 
politician. His grubby preoccupation 
with the buying and selling of votes, 
the maneuvers of rival factions—these 
tend to be obscured by poetry and rheto- 
ric. Theodore White has chosen to treat 
Caesar mostly as a practitioner—and ul- 
timately a victim—of politics. White 
has always been fascinated “by the way 
men use other men to reach their goals.” 
In magazine pieces and in two books 
about The Making of the President, he 
has pursued this preoccupation with a 
high degree of judgment and crafts- 
manship. As long ago as 1963, he de- 
cided to follow the journalistic track 
into the past and, for a change, to use 
the drama as his mode. 

Perhaps White would have been bet- 
ter advised to tell his political tale as a 
novel, for his play has little of true the- 
atrical quality. Beyond that, Caesar at 
the Rubicon is faultless: it has White's 
usual lucidity of language, and his anal- 
ysis of Caesar's political dilemma ts 
intelligent and plausible. 

The Beginning of Doom. Caesar. at 
52. is on the Rubicon, with nine years 
of conquest behind him; Gaul and its 
three parts, the German barbarians, the 
Britons, have all been soundly, bril- 
liantly beaten. Now his spies tell him 
that the Senators in Rome want to get 
rid of him as soon as the victory pa- 
rade is over, Caesar is a visionary; they 
know it and fear him for it. He wants 
power to establish order, to set up a 
world republic; the corrupt bosses want 
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CAESAR AT THE RUBICON 


to split the spoils he has won so dear- 
ly. Question: Should he return to Rome 
and retire to polish his trophies, or 
should he move in as dictator to re- 
form the state? 

He decides. of course, to take the sec- 
ond alternative. He is imperious and 
gay. kindly and cruel—and he knows 
his enemy. Yet his special mixture of 
idealism and cynicism makes a poor 
weapow against the greed, ignorance and 
envy of his political foes. His subjects 
look upon him as a god, and soon, the 
reformer begins to sce himself that way 
too. It is the beginning of his doom, 

A Matter of Trust. In an epilogue, 
the author specifically attempts to es- 
tablish Caesar's contemporancity. “He 
wrestled with the problems of the 


cities.” writes White. “He cut the relief 
rolls from 320,000 to 150,000. citi- 
zens. .. He tackled credit and restored 


some commercial stability to the sys- 
tem ravaged by his own wars: put 
through tax reforms; wrestled with the 
problems of labor and wages; and be- 
gan to examine what we today call the 
problems of urban environment. . . He 
tried to reorganize the crowded city traf- 
fic that choked the streets of Rome, 
and, of course, like all men dealing 
with urban traffic ever since, failed.” 
Yet his tragedy, as White correctly 
points out, was that with all his love of 
liberty and order, he could not trust 
himself to trust the people, and so at- 
tempted to twist the law into the ve- 
hicle for his ambition. This is the les- 
son that Journalist White appears to 
offer today’s rulers. “When men are 
treated as God, they begin to feel they 
are God,” says White. Absolute power, 
he suggests, does not merely corrupt; it 
invites paranoia. The real virtue of this 


crisp exercise is that it is put in terms 
that a historian can respect and even a 
county politician can understand. 
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Should he retire to polish trophies? 
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CLAUDE SIMON 
At ease with loose ends. 


Poetry of Perception 


HISTOIRE by Claude Simon. 341 pages 
Braziller. $5.95 


To the French truth seekers known 
as New Novelists, the trouble with tra- 
ditional he-said, she-said fiction is that 
it creates only the cozy illusion of life. 
not the awesome awareness of it, True 
awareness, they say, lies in the endless 
inner space of consciousness, and that 
can only be approximated in literature, 
just as iron filings can indicate but 
never duplicate a magnetic field. New 
Novelists also agree that plot, char- 
acterization and psychology are out- 
moded: Freud is forsaken for Hei- 
degger’s phenomenology and the cold 
squint of the behaviorists 

France’s Claude Simon would agree 
with all these propositions, but he is 
less interested in erecting models of a 
thesis than in exploring the possibilities 
of language. In Histoire, as in The 
Wind, The Grass and other books, he 
turns fragments of the imagination into 
poetry rather than into the monotone 
prose that is the mark of most New 
Novels. Histoire should be read as po- 
etry, which means it should be read 
aloud. Speed readers, trained to sop up 
information and the dull acknowledg- 
ments of psychological and sociological 
fiction, will have to shift into low. /is- 
toire has the dream's unquestioned au 
thority to exist without having to justi 
fy itself in time, space or in man’s 
rickety categories of experience 

In so far as the book is about any- 
thing, it is about the disintegration of a 
family. And. typically, at the same time 
it is about the disintegration of a story 
about the disintegration of a family. 
Hence the title, Histoire, which means 
both history and story—an indication 
of the trompe l'oeil that gives the nov- 
el its mystifying rhythm of now-you-see- 
it, now-you-don’t. Swimming through 
the pages with nothing stronger than a 
colon to slow them are fragments of 
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memories, conversations, Odors, tastes, 
tactile sensations and dim images from 
old postcards. Somewhere below, fin- 
ning almost motionlessly, is the suicide 
of a cousin beloved by the narrator. 
He may or may not be responsible for 
the death because he may or may not 
have run off to fight in the Spanish 
Civil War. 

All this is wondrously irrelevant to 
the overall lyric effect. Simon can be 
chided for the illusory pun of his ttle 
and for his helpful but distracting pret- 
atory lines from Rilke: “It submerges 
us. We organize it. It falls to pieces. 
We organize it again and fall to pieces 
ourselves.” But Simon is at ease with 
uncertainties and In fact, 
loose ends are his antennae. How he 
uses them to convey his own private per 
ceptions is his mystery and his art 


Vita Without the Dolce 


THE SELECTED WORKS OF CESARE PA 
VESE translated by R. W. Flint. 390 pages 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $6.95 


loose ends 


Cesare Pavese, who died a suicide at 
42 in 1950, was probably Italy’s most 
honored postwar writer, though he re- 
mains virtually unknown to U.S. read- 
ers. This collection of four novels ought 
to redress that situation. The transla- 
tion is fluent, and cach work bears the 
distinctive Pavesean coat of arms. 

Autobiography is everywhere appar- 
ent. The fumbling, hesitant lover, the 
suicide-bent pessimist, the intellectual 
incapable of action, the Piedmontese 
boy who even in the city never 
his love for his native mountains—these 
are all Pavese. His characters are en- 
gaged in a relentless search to figure 
out what it is they want from a prosaic 
life: that too was Pavese. He was a lone- 
Iv man, and his narrators are lonely; 
they are wanderers, loving solitude and 
yet caught up in the senseless rush of 


loses 
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CESARE PAVESE 
Making an art of anxiety. 
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people who have a need for febrile ac- 
tion, drink and meaningless sexual 
bouts 

Fighter Through the Mouth. The 
novels are almost naive in their sim- 
plicity. The Beach is an incident involvy- 
ing the tug of war between the sexes in 
a pointless marriage. Two seemingly 
compatible people are brought down 
by a typical Pavese monster: ennui 
Not much here, but short and clean; 
no wasted words. The House on the 
Hill has bigger aims, Pavese was an anti- 
Fascist who was put in prison by the 
Mussolini regime. and then exiled to 
Calabria. Actually, he failed to do much 
more than sympathize with those who 
risked their lives. He was a_ fighter 
through the mouth, and it troubled him 
The timid schoolteacher in The House 
on the Hill is again Pavese. The teach- 
er loves the peasant partisans of the 
story but lacks their guts. He knows he 
is a coward, and he knows he is set- 
tling for survival 

Among Women Only is a wonderful 
tour de force about the self-made wom- 
an. The heroine is a Turin gamine with 
enough brains and beauty to make good 
in the silky Roman world of couture. 
She knows her men well, and her will 
ingness to share their beds implies no 
regard for their superiority. She is the 
novel's narrator, but the 
transparent: it is still Pavese speaking 
His observations about women are cut- 
ting, as when a restless wife concludes 
“Living is really putting up with some- 
one else and going to bed with him, 
whether you feel like it or not.” And it 
is sull Pavese speaking as narrator in 
The Devil in the Hills, Here he returns 
to the Piedmontese hills. where he is 
confronted with the senseless incursions 
of vice from the cities and a rich young 
man drugging and drinking himself to 
death—all placed in a framework of na- 
ture accurately 

Pavese feared impotence, was never 
happy in love. and failed for the last 
time with a young U.S. movie actress 
In his suicide note he wrote: “Don’t gos 
sip.” But of course everyone did—and 
simply about the unsuc- 
Pavese’s com- 


disguise is 


observed 


nol, perhaps 
cessful love affair. For 
plex character has left friends and crit- 
ics guessing ever since. These novels 
prompt the suspicion that he suffered 
from a sense of personal inadequacy 
compounded — by 
ment. He had a Hamlet streak in him 
too wide to live with 

There is no false cheeriness in Pa 
vese. und a candor that all who live by 
deluding may find unwel- 
come but valuable. And there is a de- 
votion to nature and to the virtues of 
the land that surprises the reader who 
thinks he is in the hands of a total pes- 
neur lyrical terms, Pavese 
warmest admiration for 
the peasants. their generosity and their 
capacity for honest work and robust liv- 
ing. As one of his characters replies 
when asked if he likes Mussolini's Ita- 
lv: “Not Italy. The Italians.” 


postwar disillusion 


themselves 


simist. In 
expresses his 








HEINRICH BOLL 
Invitation to a Jeep burning. 


Short Notices 


END OF A MISSION by Heinrich Ball 
207 pages. McGraw-Hill. $5.95 

Postwar German fiction has its mca 
culpa school, its black-humor crowd 
and its how-did-it-happen-to-us hand 
wringers. Heinrich BOll (Billiards at 
Half-Past Nine) constitutes a school of 
his own. His writing skills seem at first 
old-fashioned, but they always turn out 
to be just right for hitting his targets: hy- 
pocrisy, his countrymen’s haste to for- 
get the Hitlerite period, the greed of 
the fat-cat crowd. In this short caper, 
set in Rhineland, a German 
army Jeep is burned by an intelligent 
young soldier with the active help of 
his equally intelligent father. The act ts 
deliberate and they offer no defense at 
their trial. German courtroom justice, 
the army, the press and small-town mo- 
rality are all lethally and satirically ob- 
served. The criminals come off well 
because even their apparently senseless 
act makes more sense than the system 
Burning the Jeep is a Happening, a sym 


today’s 


bolic work of art. Their point, and 
Boll's, is plain: sane men are begin- 
ning to find their bureaucratic world 
intolerable 

U IDENTIFIED by Philip J. Klass 





290 pages. Random House. $6.95 

To most fiving-saucer buffs, the fre- 
quent appearance of Unidentified Fly- 
ing Objects near power only 
natural; the UFOs, so the stories go, are 
either attempting to sabotage the pow 
er system or are merely recharging their 
batteries. To Author Klass, a former 
electrical engineer who is now an edi- 
tor of Aviation Week & Space Tech- 
nology, there is a more logical answer: 
the power lines themselves may actual- 
ly create UFOs in the form of coronas— 
clouds of glowing, ionized air that can 
form in intense electrical fields. 

In this intelligently written and ra- 


lines is 











Is this any way to treat 
your highways? 





Keep your home beautiful—Keep America beautiful! 


You use America’s highways to get to work on weekdays 
—for travel and pleasure on weekends and vacations. 
You spend a lot of time driving along them—they’re part 
of your home. Why litter your home? Why litter your 
America? Litter is ugly and unhealthy and dangerous. 
Cleaning it up costs millions in taxes you help pay. 
Every litter bit hurts you. aes t 





Litter doesn't throw itself away; 
litter doesn't just happen. People 
cause it—and only people can 
prevent it. “People” means you. 
Keep America Beautiful. 


tional book (a rare phenomenon in UFO 
literature), Klass describes the scientific 
detective work that led him to decide 
on the probable cause of most previ- 
ously unexplained UFO sightings. The 
enigmatic, incandescent objects, he con- 
cludes, are really a family of atmo- 
spheric phenomena that include not 
only coronas but ball lightning. St. 
Elmo’s fire and “Foo Fighters,” the 
same luminous globs that tailed World 
War II military aircraft. Klass seems re- 
signed to the fact that it will take more 
than his well-documented evidence to 
shake dedicated saucer believers out of 
their state of UFOria 


THE THREE SUITORS by Richard Jones 
312 pages. Little, Brown. $6. 

Lady Mignon Benson-Williams, sep- 
tuagenarian centerpiece of this skillful 
social satire, is hard up for cash to 
keep the rural Welsh homestead from 
flaking away. Her best hope is to ped- 
dle the papers of her late husband, an 
exemplar of the Civil Service who not 
only recorded every crepitation in the 
corridors of power but also squirreled 
away correspondence from Churchill, 
Lloyd George and Ramsay MacDonald. 
But the market for such memorabilia 
seems to be glutted. Lady B-W has to 
put up with an editor for “Twenticth 
Century Documents” who is medievalist 
at heart, and a cocksure journalist for 
the Sunday supplements (“I get too 
much out of life to be an intellectual”). 
Eventually, she makes a proper con- 
nection with a spendthrift: American 
college. Author Jones deals in quiet 
humor and subtle ironies; he can de- 
flate an ego or nail a prig with the 
accuracy of a pub-darts champion. 
These qualities, in addition to his sure 
touch for sketching the terrain and its 
inhabitants, add up to what Lady B-W 
would call “a good read.” 


WHERE EAGLES DARE by Alistair Mac- 
Lean. 312 pages. Doubleday. $4.95. 

This book is like a fun house full of 
terrifying voices, leering goblins, jets of 
hissing air—and no people. There are, 
to be sure, eight Allied agents who un- 
dertake the impossible mission of en- 
tering the Gestapo’s Alpine headquar- 
ters to rescue a captured American 
general. They work out ingenious meth- 
ods for scaling walls, confusing pur- 
suers or silencing guards. But they never 
come to life. Friend and foe are mass- 
produced out of tiresomely familiar 
odds and ends: a homey old English 
pilot draws on an “evil-smelling briar” 
to the point of asphyxiation: a Nazi of- 
ficer hatches sadistic schemes while sip- 
ping cognac; and a lovable American 
G.1., who is supposed to be wildly amus- 
ing, comes off about as funny as the 
gold drain. When the Gestapo head- 
quarters explodes in flames, the G.1. 
observes lightheartedly, “I do hope that 
there's nobody using the toilet next door 
to where that bang went off.” When 
the bangs go off in this book, the read- 
er can only whimper. 
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to the Smooth Canadian. 


There's no reason to be shy when you first meet Seagram’s V.O. 
It’s such a smooth, light whisky, it tastes comfortable right from 
the start. Try 10 It could be the si start of a beautiful scenes 
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